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Hope for World Peace 


CO-EXISTENCE IN FEAR OF GOD NOT FEAR OF MAN 
By POPE PIUS XII 
Christmas Message December 1954, translation from Italian. 


peace (Isaias 66, 12). This promise, announced in 

the messianic prophecy of Isasias, was fulfilled, with 
mystic significance, by the Incarnate Word of God in the New 
Jerusalem, the Church: and We desire, beloved sons and 
daughters of the Catholic world, that this same promise should 
resound again over the entire human family as the wish of 
Our heart this Christmas eve. 

A river of peace upon the world: this is the desire which 
We have most constantly cherished in Our heart, for which 
We have most fervently prayed and worked, ever since the 
day when God in His goodness was pleased to entrust to Our 
humble person the exalted and awe-inspiring office of com- 
mon father of all peoples which is proper to the vicar of Him 
to Whom all races are given for His inheritance (Psalms 
2, 8). 

Casting a glance backwards over the years of Our pontifi- 
cate with regard to that part of Our mandate which derives 
from the universal fatherhood conferred upon Us, We feel 
that it was the intention of Divine Providence to assign to 
Us the particular mission of helping by means of patient and 
almost exhausting toil, to lead mankind back to the paths 
of peace. 


C8 exe ( I will bring upon her, as it were, a river of 


DESOLATING OUTLOOK 


At the approach of the feast of Christmas each year, We 
would have ardently wished to be able to go to the cradle 
of the Prince of Peace and offer Him, as the gift He would 
cherish most, a mankind at peace and all united together as 
in one family. On the contrary We had to experience—during 
the first six years—the indescribable bitterness of seeing 
nothing all around Us but peoples in arms, carried away by 
the mad.fury of mutual destruction. 

We had hoped—and many others had hoped with Us— 
that once the rage of hatred and revenge had finally ceased, 


there would very soon have dawned a period of secure peace. 
Instead, there continued that agonizing state of uneasiness 
and danger, which public opinion described with the name 
“cold war’ because in reality it had little or nothing in com- 
mon with the true peace and had much of the character of a 
truce that trembled at the slightest touch. Our annual return 
to the cradle of the Redeemer continued to be a sad oblation 
of sorrows and anxieties, with an intense desire to draw 
therefrom the courage that was necessary’in order to persist 
in exhorting men to peace and pointing out to them the 
right road to attain it. 

Can We, at least now in this sixteenth year of our pontifi- 
cate, fulfill that wish? According to many reports, the cold 
war has slowly been replaced by a period of decreased tension 
between the opposing parties, as if they were giving each 
other a longer breathing space: and not without some irony, 
this decreased tension has been given the name of “cold 
peace.” While We willingly recognize that this does repre- 
sent some progress in the laborious ripening of peace properly 
so called, nevertheless it is not yet a gift worthy of the mystery 
of Bethlehem, where there appeared “the goodness and kind- 
ness of God our Saviour” towards men (Tit. 3, 4). For it 
is in too vivid contrast with the spirit of cordiality, of sin- 
cerity and of brightness that hovers around the cradle of the 
Redeemer. 


Wuat Is MEANT By “COLD PEACE”? 


In fact, in the political world, what is meant by “‘cold 
peace’ if not the mere co-existence of various peoples based 
on fear of each other and on mutual disillusionment? Now 
it is clear that simple co-existence does not deserve the name 
of peace, to which Christian tradition, formed in the school 
of the lofty intellects of Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, has 
come to apply the definition “the tranquility of order.” Cold 
peace is only a provisional calm, whose duration is conditional 
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upon the changeable sensation of fear and upon the varying 
calculation of present strength: while it has about it nothing 
of true “order,” which presupposes a series of relationships 
converging towards a common purpose that is right and just. 

Besides, by excluding all bonds of a spiritual nature be- 
tween peoples so fragmentarily co-existing, cold peace falls 
far short of that which was preached and desired by the 
Divine Master: for His peace is founded on a union of souls 
in the same truth and in charity. It is defined by St. Paul as 
the “peace of God” which binds in the first place men’s minds 
and hearts (Cfr. Phil. 4, 7), and it is put into practice by 
acts of harmonius collaboration in every field of life, not 
excluding the political, social and economic fields. 

Such is the reason why We do not dare to offer cold peace 
to the Divine Infant. It is not the simple and solemn “pax” 
(peace) which the angels sang to the shepherds on that holy 
night. Much less is it the “pax dei” (peace of God) which 
surpasses all understanding and is a source of interior and 
— joy (Cfr. Ibid.). It is mot even that peace which 
mankind today dreams of and longs for after so much afflic- 
tion. However, We wish to examine in detail its shortcom- 
ings, in order that from its hollow void and its uncertain 
duration there may be born in the rulers of nations and in 
those who can exercise any influence in this field, the impera- 
tive desire to transform it as soon as possible into true peace, 
which is, in reality, Christ Himself. 

For since peace is order and order is unity, Christ alone is 
able and willing to unite men’s minds in truth and love. 
It is in this sense that the Church points Him out to all 
peoples in the words of the prophet, as being Himself peace: 
“Et erit iste pax...” (and this man shall be our peace) 
(Micheas, 5, 5; cfr. Liturgical Office for Feast of Christ the 
King, Passim). 


Co-EXISTENCE IN FEAR 


It is a common impression, derived from the simple obser- 
vation of facts, that the principal foundation on which the 
present state of relative calm rests, is fear. Each of the groups, 
into which the human family is divided, tolerates the exist- 
ence of the other, because it does not wish itself to perish. 
By thus avoiding a fatal risk, the two groups do not live 
together, they co-exist. It is not a state of war, but neither 
is it peace: it is a cold calm. Each of the two groups smarts 
under the fear of the other’s military and economic power. In 
both of them there is a grave apprehension of the catastrophic 
effect of the latest weapons. 

Each follows with anxious attention the technical develop- 
ment of the other’s armaments and the productive capacity of 
its economy, while it entrusts to its own propaganda the task 
of turning the other's fear to its advantage by strengthening 
and extending its meaning. It seems that in the field of 
concrete politics reliance is no longer placed on other rational 
or moral principles, for these, after so many delusions, have 
been swept away by an extreme collapse into skepticism. 

The most obvious absurdity of the situation resultant from 
such a wretched state of affairs is this: current political prac- 
tice, while dreading war as the greatest of catastrophes, at 
same time puts all its trust in war, as if it were the only ex- 
pedient for subsistence and the only means of regulating inter- 
national relations. This is, in a certain sense, placing trust in 
that which is loathed above all other things. 


SEEK PEACE ON HIGHER PLANES 


On the other hand, the above-mentioned political practice 
has led many, even of those responsible for government, to 
revise the entire problem of peace and war, and has induced 
them to ask themselves sincerely if deliverance from war 
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and the ensuring of peace ought not to be sought on higher 
and more humane levels than on that dominated exclusively 
by terror. Thus it is that there has been an increase in the 
numbers of those who rebel against the idea of having to 
be satisfied with mere co-existence, of renouncing relationships 
of a more vital nature with the other group, and against being 
forced to live all the days of their lives in an atmosphere of 
enervating fear. Hence they have come back to consider the 
problem of peace and war as a fact involving a higher and 
Christian responsibility before God and the moral law. 

Undoubtedly in this changed manner of approach to the 
problem there is an element of ‘‘fear’’ as a restraint against 
war and a stimulus to peace; but here the fear is that salutary 
fear of God—Guarantor and Vindicator of the moral law— 
and, therefore, as the Psalmist teaches (Ps. 110, 10), it is 
the beginning of wisdom. 

Once the problem is elevated to this higher plane, which 
alone is worthy of rational creatures, there again clearly ap- 
pears the absurdity of that doctrine which held sway in the 
political schools of the last few decades: namely, that war 
is one of many admissible forms of political action, the neces- 
sary, and as it were the natural, outcome of irreconcilable 
disputes between two countries; and that war, therefore, is a 
fact bearing no relation to any kind of moral responsibility. 
it is likewise apparent how absurd and inadmissible is the 
principle—also so long accepted—according to which a ruler, 
who declares war, would only be guilty of having made a 
political error, should the war be lost. But he could in no 
case be accused of moral guilt and of crime for not having, 
when he was able to, preserved peace. 


IMMORAL CONCEPT OF WAR 


It was precisely this absurd and immoral concept of war 
which rendered vain, in the fatal weeks of 1939, Our. efforts 
to uphold in both parties the will to continue negotiations. 
War was then thought of as a die, to be cast with greater or 
less caution and skill, and not as a moral fact involving 
obligation in conscience and higher responsibilities. It re- 
quired tombs and ruins without number to reveal the true 
nature of war: namely, that it was not a luckier or less lucky 
gamble between conflicting interests but a tragedy, spiritual 
more than material, for millions of men; that it was not a 
risking of some possessions, but a loss of all: a fact of enor- 
mous gravity. 

How is it possible—many at that time asked with the 
simplicity and truth of common sense—that, while every indi- 
vidual feels within himself an urgent sense of moral responsi- 
bility for his own most ordinary acts, the dreadful fact of 
war, which is also the fruit of the free act of somebody's will, 
can evade the dominion of conscience, and that there be no 
judge to whom its innocent victims may have recourse? In 
the atmosphere of that time, when Poe were beginning to 
return to common sense, widespread approval was given Our 
cry “war against war,” with which in 1944, We declared Our 
opposition to the pure formalism of political action and to 
doctrines of war which take no account of God or of His 
commandments. 

That salutary return to common sense, instead of being 
weakened, became more profound and more widespread in 
the years of the cold war, perhaps because prolonged experi- 
ence made more clearly evident the absurdity of a life lived 
under the incubus of fear. Thus the cold peace, with all its 
incoherences and uneasiness, shows signs of taking the first 
steps towards an authentic moral order and towards a recog- 
nition of the elevated doctrine of the Church regarding just 
and unjust war, and the licitness and illicitness of recourse 
to arms. 
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CULPABILITY OF WAR 


This goal will assuredly be attained if, one one side and 
the other, men will once again sincerely, almost religiously, 
come to consider war as an object of the moral order, whose 
violation constitutes in fact a culpability which will not go 
unpunished. In the concrete this goal will be attained if 
statesmen, before weighing the advantages and risks of their 
decisions, will recognize that they are personally subject to 
eternal moral laws, and will treat the problem of wars as a 
question of conscience before God. 

In the conditions of our times, there is no other way to 
liberate the world from its agonizing incubus except by a 
return to the fear of God, which in no way debases the man 
who willingly submits to it; rather, it saves him from the 
infarny of that awful crime—unnecessary war. And who can 
express astonishment if peace and war thus prove to be 
closely connected with religious truth? Everything that is, 
is of God: the root of all evil consists precisely in separating 
things from their beginning and their end. 

Hence also it becomes clear that pacifist efforts or oe 
ganda originating from those who deny all belief in — 
if indeed not undertaken as an artful expedient to obtain the 
tactical effect of creating excitement and confusion—is always 
very dubious and incapable of lessening or of eliminating the 
anguished sense of fear. 


PROSPECTS OF CO-EXISTENCE 


The present co-existence in fear has thus only two possible 
prospects before it: either it will raise itself to a co-existence 
in fear of God, and thence to a truly peaceful living-together, 
inspired and protected by the Divine moral order: or else it 
will shrivel more and more into a frozen paralysis of inter- 
national life, the grave dangers of which are even now fore- 
seeable. 

In fact, prolonged restraint of the natural expansion of the 
life of peoples can ultimately lead them to that same desperate 
outlet that it is desired to avoid: war. No people, further- 
more, could support indefinitely a race of armaments without 
disastrous repercussions being felt in its normal economic 
development. The very agreements directed to imposing a 
limitation on armaments would be in vain. Without the 
moral foundation of fear of God, they would become, if ever 
reached, a source of renewed mutual distrust. 

There remains, therefore, the auspicious and lightsome 
other way which, based upon the fear of God and aided by 
Him, leads to true peace, which is sincerity, warmth and life, 
and is thus worthy of Him Who has been given to us that 
man might have life in Him and have it more abundantly 
(Cfr. John 10, 10). 


Co-EXISTENCE IN ERROR 


Although the ‘cold war’—and the same is true of the 
“cold peace’”’—keeps the world in a harmful state of division, 
yet it does not, up to the present, prevent an intense rhythm 
of life from pulsing therein. It is true that this is a 
life developing almost exclusively in the economic field. 
It is, however, undeniable that economics, taking advantage 
of the pressing progress of modern techniques, has by feverish 
activity attained surprising results, of such a nature as to 
foreshadow a profound transformation in the lives of all 
peoples, even those heretofore considered rather backward. 
Admiration unquestionably cannot be withheld for what it 
has done and what it promises to do. 

Nevertheless, economics, with its apparently unlimited abil- 
ity to produce goods without number, and with the multiplicity 
of its relationships, exercises over many of our contemporaries 
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a fascination superior to its potentiality, and extends to fields 
extraneous to economics. The error of placing such trust in 
modern economics is again shared in common by the two 
camps into which the world is today divided. In one of these, 
it is taught that, since man has given proof of such great 
power as to create the marvellous technico-economical com- 
posite of which he boasts today, he will also be able to organ- 
ize the liberation of human life from all the privations and 
evils from which it suffers, and in this way effect a kind of 
self-redemption. On other hand, the conception gains 
ground in the opposing camp that the solution of the problem 
of peace must be sought in economics, and particularly in a 
specific form thereof, that of free exchange. 

We have already had occasion at other times to expose 
the baselessness of such teachings. About a hundred years 
ago followers of the free commerce system expected wonderful 
things from it, attributing to it an almost magical power. 
One of its most ardent converts did not hesitate to compare 
the principle of free exchange, insofar as its effects in the 
moral world are concerned, with the principle of gravity 
which rules the physical world, and he attributed to it, as its 
proper effect, the drawing of men closer together, the elimina- 
tion of antagonism based on race, faith or language, and the 
unity of all human beings in unalterable peace (cfr. Richard 
Cobden, Speeches on Questions of Public Policy, London, 
Macmillan and Co., 1870: Vol. 1, pp. 362-366). 


Hopes THAT WERE FALSE 


The course of events has shown how deceitful is the illu- 
sion of entrusting peace to free exchange alone. Nor would 
the result be otherwise in the future if there were to persist 
that blind faith which confers on economics an imaginary 
mystic force. At present, moreover, there are lacking those 
foundations of fact which could in any way warrant the over- 
rosy hopes nourished today, as in the past, by followers of 
this teaching. As a matter of fact, while, in one of the camps 
which co-exist in cold peace, this highly vaunted economic 
freedom does not in reality yet exist, it is in the other com- 
pletely rejected as an absurd principle. 

There is, between the two, a diametrical opposition in 
their ways of conceiving the very fundamentals of life—an 
opposition which cannot be reconciled by purely economic 
forces. Nay more, if there are—as there actually are—rela- 
tions of cause and effect between the moral world and the 
economic world, they must be so ordered that primacy be 
assigned to the former; that is, the moral world which must 
authoritatively permeate with its spirit the social economy. 
Once this scale of values has been established and its actual 
exercise permitted, economics will, insofar as it is able, con- 
solidate the moral world and confirm the spiritual postulates 
and forces of peace. 

On the other hand, the economic factor might place serious 
obstacles in the way of peace—particularly of a cold peace, 
in the sense of an equilibrium between groups—if, employing 
erroneous systems, it were to weaken one of the groups. This 
could occur if, among other eventualities, individual people 
of one group were to engage, without consideration or regard 
for others, in a ceaseless increase of production, and a constant 
raising of their own living standard. In such a case, an 
upsurge of resentment and rivalry on the part of neighboring 
peoples would be inevitable, and consequently also the weak- 
ening of the entire group. 


Gop THE SOURCE OF PEACE 


Prescinding from this particular consideration, however, 
one must be convinced that economic relationships between 
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nations will be factors of peace insofar as they will obey 
the norms of natural law, will be inspired by love, will have 
due regard for other peoples and will be sources of help. Let 
it be held for certain thet in relations between men, even 
merely economic relations, nothing is produced spontane- 
ously—as does occur in nature which is subject to necessary 
laws—but everything depends substantially on the spirit. Only 
the spirit, the image of God and the executor of His designs, 
can establish order and harmony on earth, and it will succeed 
in doing so to the same extent that it becomes the faithful 
interpreter and docile instrument of the only Saviour Jesus 
Christ, Who is Himself Peace. 

Moreover, in another matter even more delicate than that 
of economics, error is shared by the two camps co-existing in 
the cold peace: an error, namely, regarding the principles 
which animate their respective unity. One of the camps 
bases its strong internal cohesion on a false idea, an idea, 
moreover, violating primary human and Divine rights, yet 
at the same time efficacious; while the other, forgetful that 
it already —— an idea that is true and has been success- 
fully tested in the past, seems instead to be tending towards 
political principles which are evidently destructive of unity. 

During this last decade since the war, a great yearning for 
spiritual renovation urged souls: to unite Europe strongly, 
the impetus coming from the natural living condition of her 
peoples, with the purpose of putting an end to the traditional 
rivalries between one and another, and of assuring a united 
protection for their independence and their peaceful develop- 
ment. This noble idea did not present motives for complaints 
or diffidence to the world outside of Europe, in the measure 
that this outside world was favorably disposed to Europe. 

It was also believed that Europe would have easily found 
within herself the animating idea for her unity. But the 
succeeding events and recent accords which, as is believed, 
have opened the way to a cold peace, no longer have for a 
basis the ideal of a more extensive European unification. 
Many, in fact, believe that the governing policy is for a 
return to a kind of nationalistic state, closed within itself, 
centralizing therein its forces, unsettled in its choice of 
alliances and, consequently, no less perilous than that which 
had its time of highest development during the last century. 


DEMANDS OF NATIONALISTIC STATE 


Too soon have been forgtten the enormous mass of lives 
sacrificed and of goods extorted by this type of state, and 
the crushing-economic and spiritual burdens imposed by it. 
But the real error consists in confusing national life in its 
proper sense with nationalistic politics: the first, the right 
and prized possession of a people, may and should be pro- 
moted: the second, as a germ infinitely harmful, will never 
be sufficiently repelled. National life is, in itself, that opera- 
tive composite of all the values of civilization, which are 
proper and characteristic of a particular group, for whose 
spiritual unity they constitute, as it were, its bond. At the 
same time, it enriches, as its own contribution, the culture 
of all humanity. 

In essence, therefore, national life is something not politi- 
cal; and this is confirmed by the fact that, as history and 
practice demonstrate, it can develop alongside of others, 
within the same state, just as it can also extend itself beyond 
the political frontiers of the same state. National life became 
a — of dissolution within the community of peoples 
only when it began to be exploited as a means for political 
purposes ; when, that is to say, the controlling and centralizing 
state made of nationality the basis of its force of expansion. 
Behold then the nationalistic state, the seed of rivalries and 
the fomenter of discord. 
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WEAKNESS OF NATIONALISTIC STATE 


It is clear that, if the European community were to move 
forward on this road, its cohesion would become, as a result, 
quite weakened in comparison with that of the opposing 
group. Its weakness would certainly be revealed on that day 
of future peace destined to regulate with foresight and justice 
the questions still in abeyance. Nor should it be said that, 
in new circumstances, the dynamism of the nationalistic state 
no longer represents a danger for other peoples, being de- 
prived, in the majority of cases, of effective economic and 
military power, for even when the dynamism of an imaginary 
nationalistic power is expressed in sentiment rather than 
exercised with actions, it is equally offensive to the mind; it 
feeds on distrust and breeds suspicion within alliances, im- 
pedes reciprocal understanding and thereby loyal collabora- 
tion and mutual help, to the same extent as it would if it 
had at its .ommand effective force. 

What would become, then, in such circumstances, of the 
common bond which is supposed to bind individual states 
in unity? What kind of a grand and efficacious idea would 
that be which would render them strong in defense and 
effective in a common program for civilization ? 


Some would like to see it as agreement in the rejection of 
that way of life destuctive of liberty, proper to the other 
group. Without a doubt, aversion to slavery is worthy of 
note, but it is of negative value, and does not possess the 
force to stimulate the human spirit to action with the same 
efficacy as does a positive and b rar idea. 

Such an idea, instead, could be a love of the liberty willed 
by God and in accord with the needs of the common good, 
or else the ideal of natural law, as the foundation of an 
organization of the state and of states. 


THE “EARTHLY PARADISE’ THEME 


Only these, and like spiritual ideas, acquired now for 
many long centuries as part of the tradition of a Christian 
Europe, can sustain comparison—and moreover emerge vic- 
torious in it, to the extent that these ideas are really lived— 
with the false idea, though concrete and effective, which 
apparently holds together in cohesion, not without the aid of 
violence, the other group, the idea, namely, of an earthly 
paradise to be attained as soon as a determined form of social 
organization would be realized. Though illusory, this idea 
has succeeded in creating, at least outwardly, a compact and 
hardy unity, and in being accepted by the uninformed masses ; 
it knows how to inspire its members to action and voluntarily 
to make sacrifices. The same idea, within the political frame- 
work which expresses it, gives to its directors a strong capa- 
city for seduction, and to the adept the audacity to pene- 
trate as a vanguard even into the ranks of the other side. 


Europe, on the other hand, still awaits the rewakening of 
her own consciousness. Meanwhile, in what she stands for— 
such as the wisdom and organization of associated living and 
as an influence of culture— she seems to be losing ground in 
not a few regions of the earth. 

Verily, such a retreat concerns the promoters of nationalistic 
policy, who are forced to fall back before adversaries who 
have taken over the same methods and made them their own. 
Especially among some peoples until now considered colonial, 
the process of organic maturation towards an autonomous 
polity, which Europe should have guided with eer Age and 
care, was rapidly turned into nationalistic out-breaks, greedy 
for power. It must be confessed that even these unforeseen 
eruptions, damaging to the prestige and interests of Europe, 
are, at least in part, the fruit of her own bad example. 





THE GENUINE EurROPE WILL REMAIN 


Does this mean only that Europe has momentarily lost her 
way? In any case, that which must remain, and without doubt 
will remain, is the genuine Europe, that is, that composite of 
all the spiritual and civil values which the West has accumu- 
lated, drawing from the riches of individual nations to dis- 
pense them to the whole world. Europe, conforming to the 
disposition of Divine Providence, will again be able to be 
the nursery and dispenser of those values, if she will know 
how to resume wisely her = spiritual character and to 
repudiate the divinization of power. 

Just as in the past the well-springs of her strength and of 
her culture were eminently Christian, so now too will she 
have to impose on herself a return to God and to Christian 
ideals, if she is to find again the basis and bond of her unity 
and true greatness. And if these well-springs seem to be in 
part dried up, if this bond is threatened with rupture and the 
foundation of her unity crumbling, the historical and present 
responsibility falls back upon each of the two groups who find 
themselves now facing each other in anguish and mutual fear. 

The motives ought to be enough for men of good will, in 
one and the other camp, to desire, to pray, and to act, in order 
that humanity be liberated from the intoxication of power 
and of pre-eminence, and in order that the Spirit of God 
may be the Sovereign Ruler of the world, where once Al- 
mighty God chose no other means for saving those whom 
He loved than that of becoming a weak Babe in a poor 
manger. “A child is born to us, and a son, is given to us, 
and the government is upon his shoulder” (Isaias 9, 6; cf. 
Introit, Third Mass of Christmas Day). 


Co-EXISTENCE IN TRUTH 


Although it is a sad thing to note that the present rupture 
of the human race took place, in the beginning, between 
men who knew and adored the same Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
still there appears to Us to be a well founded hope that, in 
His name too, a bridge of peace may yet be built between 
opposing shores, and the common bond, so sadly broken, be 
re-established. 

There is, in fact, some hope that today’s co-existence may 
bring mankind closer to peace. In order, however, that this 
expectation be justified, such co-existence must in some way 
be co-existence in truth. Now a bridge cannot be built in 
truth between these two separate worlds unless it be founded 
on the human beings living in one and the other of these 
worlds, and not on their governmental or social systems. This 
is so because, while one of the two parties still strives in 
large measure, whether consciously or unconsciously, to pre- 
serve the natural law, the system prev. iling in the other has 
completely abandoned this basis. 

A one-sided supernaturalism might refuse entirely to take 
such an attitude into consideration, alleging the reason that 
we live in a redeemed world and are therefore withdrawn 
from the natural order; or some might say that the collectivist 
character of that system ought to be recognized as a “historical 
truth” in the sense that it too corresponds to the will of God— 
but these are errors to which a Catholic by no means submit. 
The right road is quite different. 


THE Duty oF UNIFICATION 


In both camps, there are millions in whom the imprint of 
Christ is preserved in a more or less active degree: they too, 
no less than faithful and fervent believers, should be called 
upon to collaborate towards a renewed basis of unity for the 
human race. It is true that, in one of the two camps, the 
voice of those who stand resolutely for truth, for love and for 
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the spirit, is forcibly suffocated by the public authorities, while 
in the other people suffer from excessive timidity in — 
aloud their ne 2 desires. It is, however, the duty of a policy 
of unification to encourage the former and to make heard the 
sentiments of the latter. 

Particularly in that camp where it is not a crime to op 
error, statesmen should have greater confidence in themselves: 
they should give proof to others of a more firm courage in 
foiling the maneuvers of the obscure forces which are still 
trying to establish power hegemonies, and they should also 
show more active wisdom in preserving and swelling the 
ranks of men of good will, especially of believers in God, 
who everywhere adhere in great numbers to the cause of peace. 

It would certainly be an erroneous unification policy—if not 
actually treachery—to sacrifice in favor of nationalistic in- 
terests the racial minorities who are without strength to 
defend .their supreme possessions; their faith and their 
Christian culture. Whoever were to do this would not be 
worthy of confidence, nor would they be acting honorably if 
later, in cases where their own interests demanded it, they 
were to invoke religious values and respect for law. 

There are many who volunteer to lay the bases of human 
unity. Since, however, these bases, this bridge, must be of 
a spiritual nature, those sceptics and cynics are certainly not 
qualified for the task, who, in accordance with doctrines of 
a more or less disguised materialism, reduce even the loftiest 
truths and the highest spiritual values to the level of physical 
reactions or consider them mere ideologies. 


ABSOLUTE TRUTH Must BE RECOGNIZED 


Nor are those apt for the task who do not recognize abso- 
lute truths nor admit moral obligations in the sphere of social 
life. These latter have already in the past—often unknow- 
ingly, by their abuse of freedom and by their destructive and 
unreasonable criticism—prepared an atmosphere favorable to 
dictatorship and oppression; and now they push forward again 
to obstruct the work of social and political pacification ini- 
tiated under Christian inspiration. 

In some places it happens not rarely that they raise their 
voices against those who, conscientiously, as Chritians, take 
a rightful active interest in political problems and in public 
life in general. 

Now and then likewise, they disparage the assuredness 
and strength Christians draw from the possession of absolute 
truth, and on the contrary, they spread abroad the conviction 
that it is to modern man’s honor, and redounds to the credit 
of his education, that he should have no determined ideas 
or tendencies, nor be bound to any spiritual world. Mean- 
while, they forget that it was precisely from these principles 
that the present confusion an Fm originated, nor will 
they remember that it was those very Christian forces they 
now oppose that succeeded in restoring, in many countries, 
the freedom which they themselves had dissipated. 

Certainly it is not upon such men that the common spiritual 
foundation can be laid and the bridge of truth built. Indeed, 
it may well be expected that, as occasion demands, they will 
not find it at all unseemly to be partial to the false system 
of the other shore, adapting themselves even to be overcome 
by it in case it were momentarily to triumph. 


SPREAD DIVINE GIFT OF PEACE 


In awaiting, therefore, with confidence in the Divine 
mercy, that spiritual and Christian bridge, already in some 
way existing between the two shores, to take on a greater 
and more effective consistency, We would exhort primarily 
the Christians of the nations where the Divine gift +s peace is 
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still enjoyed to do everything possible to hasten the hour of 
its universal re-establishment. 

Let these convince themselves, above all, that the possession 
of truth, if it were to remain closed within themselves, almost 
as if it were an object of their contemplation for deriving 
therefrom spiritual pleasure, would not be of service to the 
cause of peace; the truth must be lived, communicated and ap- 
plied to all phases of life. Also truth and particularly Christian 
truth, is a talent that God placed in the hands of His servants 
in order that, with all that they undertake, it may bear fruit 
in works for the common gcod. 

To all possessor of this truth, We would wish to propose 
a question, before the Eternal Judge asks it, whether they have 
used this talent fruitfully, in any way to be worthy of the 
invitation of the Master to enter into the joy of His peace. 
How many, perhaps even priests and lay Catholics, ought to 
feel remorse for having instead buried in their own hearts 
this and other spiritual riches, because of their own indolence 
and insensibility to human misery! 

In particular, they would become culpable if they should 
tolerate that the people be left as though shepherdless, while 
the enemy of God, taking advantage of his powerful organiza- 
tion, is producing destruction in the souls not solidly enough 
formed in the truth. Equally responsible would the priest and 
laity be, if the people were not to receive and find from 
Christian charity in practice that active help which the Divine 
will prescribes. Nor would those priests and laity fulfill their 
obligations, were they voluntarily to close their eyes and keep 
silence concerning the social injustices of which they are wit- 
nesses, thus furnishing an occasion for unjust attacks against 
the capacity of the social action of Christianity and against the 
efficacy of the social doctrine of the Church, which, with the 
help of Divine grace, has given so many and such unquestion- 
able public demonstrations in this regard and also in these 
recent decades. 
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WHERE THE RESPONSIBILITY LIES 


In case the failure to which We have referred were to occur, 
it would likewise be those priests and laity who would bear 
the responsibility that groups of the young, and even pastors 
of souls, let themselves, in some cases, be won over to radical- 
ism and erroneous progressivism. 


The conduct of Christians—be they of high or humble 
state or be they more or less prosperous—who would not be 
resolute in the recognition ee observance of their own social 
obligations in the management of their economic affairs, 
would cause more grave consequences to the social order, 
and also to the political order. Whosoever is not ready to 
limit justly in relation to the common weal the use of his 
pn goods, be it done freely according to the dictates of 

is Own conscience, or even done by means of organized pro- 
visions of a public character, he is helping, insofar as it 
depends on him, to impede the indispensable primacy of 
personal impulse and responsibility in social life. 


In democratic systems one can fall easily into such an 
error, when individual interest is placed under the protection 
of these collective organizations or of a party, where one seeks 
protection for the sum total of individual interests, rather 
than the promotion of the good of all; under such a guise 
the economy becomes easily subject to the power of anony- 
mous forces which dominate it politically. 


Beloved children, We are thankful to the Divine goodness 
for having given Us yet another opportunity to indicate to 
you, with paternal solicitude, the path of goodness. May 
the earth, abundantly watered by the Giver of true peace, 
be able to proclaim glory to God in the highest! ‘‘Let us go 
to Bethlehem” (Luke 2, 15). Let us go back to the crib of 
sincerity, of truth, and of love, where the only-begotten Son 
of God gives Himself Man to men, in order that humanity 
may know again in Him its bond and its peace. “Today true 
peace comes down to us from Heaven’’ (Office of Christmas, 
response, second lesson). In order that the earth be worthy 
to receive it, We invoke upon all abounding Divine blessings. 


The Peace We Seek 


THE DESPERATE STRUGGLE AGAINST THE WAR SYSTEM 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State 
Delivered at the Y.W.C.A. Centennial Inaugural Luncheon, New York, N.Y., January 11, 1955 


same subject as was picked by Miss Leontyne Price as she 

sang to us—the subject of peace. That seems perhaps a 
somewhat banal subject because we use the word so often 
without much thought. 

But it is time, I think, that we did give a little more serious 
thought to what we mean by peace. And that is more im- 
perative because this word—one of the most beautiful and 
honored words of our language—has been so tarnished and 
so besmirched by Soviet Communist propaganda that the word 
today, in their mouths, and in the mouths who parrot them, 
has become scarcely recognizable. 

And it is time for us to rescue this great word from that 
undeserved fate and to proclaim true peace throughout the 
lands. 

Peace is a word which is rich in its meaning. It implies an 
absence of violence and of war. But there is much more to 
it than that, and that is it also implies the inner tranquillity, 
a oN, which comes to those who are enabled to 
pursue happiness of body, mind and soul. 


I CHOSE as the topic of this little talk with you today the 


To the orthodox Communists, on the other hand, peace is 
a negative and barren concept. What does it mean to them? 
It means a state of enforced conformity where all men think 
alike and believe alike and act in accordance with a common 
pattern imposed upon them by their rulers who constitute 
what they call a dictatorship of the proletariat. 


SOvIET TEACHINGS 


And they say if only that system of conformity can be 
made world-wide, then there will be an end to war. And 
thus, in the name of peace, they seek to extend their power 
throughout the world. 

One initial thing is clear about this kind of peace, and that 
is that the International Communists cannot establish it except 
first by resorting to war. And this they admit. Of course, 
they use propaganda, subversion and menaces to try to soften 
up others in the hope that they will give in without resistance. 

That is their so-called peace offensive. But they forsee that 
many will never soneially accept their rule. So it has been 
constantly taught: Lenin taught it and Stalin agreed that, I 





quote one of their key phrases, ‘‘a series of frightful collisions 
between the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states will be 
inevitable.” 

The fanatical Communists believe that the end result—a 
world of total conformity—justifies these frightful means. 
And the rulers who are moved perhaps by primitive lust for 
power find it convenient to cloak their ambitions in such a 
doctrinal garb. 

When we hear talk of peace from the Communist camp, 
we must always look behind this talk to the real nature of 
the Communist system. It is not a peace system but a force 
system, for only force can suppress the aspirations of men’s 
souls. 

Individuals yearn to do what will satisfy them, not what 
will satisfy their masters. They want themselves to implement 
the protective love which binds together the family unit. 
They want to commune with that higher Power whom through- 
out the ages men have revered as God and to feel that they 
do His bidding. 

Only under coercion do they accept a system which repudi- 
ates love of family, love of country, love of God; and which 
treats man as bits of matter. That is not peace. Yet this is 
the false concept of “peace” with which the Communists load 
their heaviest propaganda guns. 

The God-fearing people want peace. But they seek it by 
using, not suppressing, man’s finest qualities. Of course they 
know that society needs rules which will promote harmony. 
But they find those rules, the source of those rules, primarily 
in the moral or natural law which is not man-made, and also 
for the sanction for those rules they look primarily to volun- 
tary subjection to moral law, and not the arbitrary imposition 
of a police state. 

Now, of course, it is immensely difficult to preserve both 
peace and freedom. Nevertheless, we need not feel hopeless. 
Every year bears its harvest of events which shows that the 
goal we seek is not beyond human capacity to attain. 

During this past year which closes now, there. have been 
many acts of peace. To give a few examples: There was the 
settlement between Great Britain and Egypt of the Suez base 
controversy. Two years ago, I was in that area. Warfare was 
close to breaking out, and indeed, both sides were planning 
for that contingency. 

Nevertheless, counsels of moderation prevailed. The method 
of patient negotiation was followed, and finally a solution 
was found. It involved concessions by both parties. But to- 
day there is peace in the true sense, and we can hope that 
that example will extend its benign influence throughout that 
distraught Near Eastern area. 

Similarly peace was made between Italy and Yugoslavia with 
relation to Trieste. Here again deep national emotions seemed 
to conflict to a degree which permitted of no peaceful solution, 
and a point was reached where both sides were moving their 
armed forces toward the danger zone. 

But again the processes of negotiations and diplomacy were 
invoked. Both sides exercised moderation and made conces- 
sions, with the result that true peace has been achieved. And 
we are entitled to hope that this peace, too, will spread its 
influence, so that the South European area will gain unity 
and strength to replace divisive weakness. 

The Manila Conference of last September drew together 
colonial and anti-colonial nations. Yet out of that conference 
emerged the Pacific Charter in which the nations of the 
West joined with the nations of the East to proclaim in 
ringing terms the basic right of all people to self-government 
and to independence. 

And also during the past year a new start was made in 
Western Europe toward ending the national differences which 
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for generations have led to recurrent wars. These wars have 
steadily grown in intensity and in scope. And they have so 
depleted the human, material and moral resources of Europe 
that for the first time Western civilization can be seriously 
challenged by an atheistic system. 

It is indeed a shocking thing that Western Europe, which 
for so long has been the cradle of Christian civilization, should 
also for so long have been the principal cockpit of war. 

To end that situation, the European Defense Community 
was conceived. It would have integrated permanently those 
forces which, in separation, have been hostile. When that 
failed of adoption, this same purpose was transferred to the 
present plan for Western European Union. 

Now there are some who treat this project as merely some 
sort of a trick device to rearm the Germans. That is belittling 
almost to the point of absurdity. 

Now, of course, Germans, like all self-respecting people, 
have the right and the duty to contribute to international peace 
and security. That, however, is but a by-product of the great 
conception of bringing the countries of Western Europe into 
a relationship so close and so permanent that it is incon- 
ceivable that they should again fight each other. 

The real issue is: Shall the peoples of Europe be content 
to go on living in a political structure which has been the 
world’s worst fire hazard—or will they build something better? 


U. N. CoNTRIBUTION 


These new arrangements naturally encounter resistance. 
That is always the case when great deeds are done. In this 
country, the project for federal union encountered opposition 
and in several states the margin of approval was meager 
and precarious. And so it will be in Europe. But we can 
have good hope that this great act of _ will be consum- 
mated through the indispensable contribution, by French and 
Germans, of tolerance, self-restraint and vision. 

The United Nations during this past year played a notable 
part in serving, as its Charter prescribes, as ‘‘a center for 
harmonizing the actions of nations.” And we eargerly await 
the return from China of its Secretary General and his report 
on the outcome of a United Nations mission which critically 
involves issues of humanity and justice. Our own nation makes 
its contribution to the peaceful settlement of these issues by 
heeding the Biblical injunction to be “slow to anger.” 

I could go on multiplying the proofs of man’s capacity to 
build true peace. Last year was enriched by them. A cata- 
loguing is, however, unnecessary. You know, as I know, 
that peace in the lofty sense of that word is in fact within 
man’s reach. The limiting factor is not impossibility, but the 
lack of well-directed efforts and sacrifices which could turn 
the possible into the actual. 

We must, I think, admit the hard fact that while through- 
out the ages men have longed for peace, they have seldom 
worked for it in a serious, intelligent and sustained way. It 
is indeed shocking to contrast what men do in time of war, 
for victory, with what they do, in time of peace, to prevent 
new war. 

When we're at war, the nation unites and every mature 
citizen stands ready to respond to the call of duty. No 
sacrifice, even that of life itself, seems too great. Yet, when 
there is peace, men often think that it is sufficient to turn the 
task over to a few professionals and to hope, and perhaps 
to pray, that they will succeed. 


VALUE OF PRAYER 


I do not minimize the value of those hopes and particularly 
of those prayers. They powerfully sustain those who carry 
heavy burdens. But in every country there is desperate need 
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for greater willingness to make the national sacrifices which 
may be required for peace. 

There will never be permanent peace so long as men and 
nations reserve for war their greatest effort, their most sac- 
rificial endeavor. 

In this country there is a vast urge for peace. We ended the 
fighting in Korea. We are helping, in partnership with others, 
to develop collective security throughout the free world. We 
shall, I hope, follow enlightened economic policies such as 
those which President Eisenhower recommended yesterday. 
We extend good offices to promote acts of peace elsewhere, 
such as those which I have mentioned and many others. 


Perhaps never before has any nation done so much for 
peace. Our record is good, as judged by the past. But the 
past provides no proper standard. There is still too much 
complacency. Winning peace is a desperate struggle against 
an enemy—the war system—which so far has never been 
permanently defeated. And today that system is in fact 
sponsored by greater military power than ever before exisited. 


The struggle for B ven cannot be won by pacifism or by 
neutralism or by weakness. These methods we have tried and 
they have failed. Aggression is deterred only by an evident 


will and capacity to fight for rights more precious than is a 
debasing peace. 

But also, peace cannot be won by truculence or by intoler- 
ance, either toward our allies or toward our citizenry. Peace 
has to be planned as a campaign in which many factors are 
weighed. It is a campaign in which it may be necessary to 
strive even when success may be improbable. 

We must be prepared even to accept occasional reverses. 
Indeed, to deter war and to save peace we may have to be 
ready to fight if need be and to have the resources and the 
allies to assure that an aggressor would surely be defeated. 
That is the most effective deterrent of all. 

In all of this the nations which truly want peace should be 
able to enlist the individual and collective support of their 
people. 

To achieve true peace and to contribute those necessary 
means of peace is, I know, a deep concern of your Young 
Women’s Christian Association. You have grown in strength 
and vigor for now 100 years. But the tasks before you 
remain great and ever more imperative. 

Therefore, I am grateful for this ng ee to bring 
to you this message—a message of hope, but also a message 
of deep urgency. 


Peace and Liberty 


FREEDOM IS THE ESSENCE OF PEACE 
By DR. SALVADORE de MADARIAGA, Visiting Professor, Graduate College, Princeton University, Princeton, N.]. 
Delivered at the 30th Anniversary Luncheon — Institute of World Affairs, New York, N.Y., November 4, 1954 


E ARE celebrating today the 30th Anniversary of the 
Institute of World Affairs, the most vigorous child 


of Mrs. Alexander M. Hadden. I must go back to 
the remembrance of those days in Geneva, when having de- 
voted my summers in Oxford to convey to my students the 
mysteries of Spanish literature I went from Oxford to Geneva 
to take up Mrs. Hadden’s Seminar in International Affairs. 
It was a much less unhappy time than now. We used 
to meet on the first floor facing the park, and many visitors 
of mark came to see and talk to our students. We had there 
that angelic Albert Einstein, with his holy aura of some kind 
of light, as though he really did not belong to this world, 
which he. really.does not, at least in political affairs. We had 
Bernard Shaw, who came and was very delightful and very 
simple, without any of his “bite,” but only his smiles to 
the students who put many questions to him. I remember 
he was late and a student asked me if I would answer the 
question he meant to put to Shaw. Shaw had just published 
“The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism” and the stu- 
dent wished to ask him what was an intelligent woman. My 
answer was: “You wait till he comes. When he gives you 
his definition of an intelligent woman I can give you my as- 
surance that I shall make it my own.” Shaw came and the 
question was put to him and his answer was, as I had antici- 
pated: “An intelligent woman is a woman who realizes that 
it is worthwhile to pay 15 shillings for one of my books.” 
I said I would make the answer my own, only now I should 
have to make it 25 shillings. 

Then we heard that great Hungarian statesman, full of fire, 
belonging to another century—Count Apponyi. He spoke 
standing, at 80 years of age. I offered him the most comfort- 
able chair in the room. He refused it and took a straight one. 
When he finished and every time he was asked a question he 
rose again on his feet to answer. We had many more speakers 
of that kind. 


Those days enabled one to feel still a certain hope. The 
world controlled by Moscow was relatively small. It certainly 
was formidable. We do not forget that the Russian Empire 
is an Empire where the colonies are not separated from their 
mother country by a sea but are next door. The Russian 
Empire extending from its legitimate countries in Europe 
to Vladivostock was formidable enough, but still, it had not 
gone beyond its frontier. It was within this frontier that it 
developed a horror of which the world was not yet then 
fully aware. To that horror we can apply the eloquent words 
you have just heard. We may have thought: ‘Oh, well, pro- 
vided it remains over there, let it remain over there.” It did 
not remain over there. Things never remain over there. Still, 
in those days the west was strong. We had finished the First 
World War and there was still the possibility that we might 
bring over Germany. We did not bring Germany over. 
Bruening failed after Stressemann, and there came the Cor- 
poral, the little Corporal. There came Hitler. And there came 
Hitler because we allowed Mussolini to grow and Mussolini 
was allowed to grow because we allowed Japan to overrun 
China and because when the League of Nations was challenged 
the challenge was not taken up. I was at the center of that 
problem and I was frustrated every day by the way the big 
powers, and let me say this nation, let down the League, insist- 
ing it was a question of a duel between China and Japan when 
I kept saying it was a question between Japan and the League. 
It was because we allowed Japan to get away with it that 
Mussolini was able to get away with it, and that then Hitler 
was able to rise to power. 

Let us begin at the beginning. It is because we forgot the 
moral forces of the time that we have now been bound to 
develop to monstrous size the physical forces of every country. 
The Second World War came and this terrible abyss that now 
separates the world. The Institute was not made for a world 
split into two by an abyss. The Institute was prompted with a 
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generous feeling that all men are born of the same spirit and 
are brothers in spirit, and it was in order to bring about an 
intelligent, progressive work towards the awareness of that 
fact that the Institute of World Affairs was created. 


To what extent can we hope to achieve that intelligent 
organization of life on the planet which is the inspiration 
which led to the creation of the Institute? Europe cannot do 
it. Europe carries on its face the scar which is also to be 
seen on the face of the earth. If there is no possibility of 
an agreement between us and the other side, what can we do 
but reflect that impossibility of an agreement? Something 
else has to be done. And that something else has to be 
achieved under the leadership of the country of Washington 
and Jefferson, but not of the country of Harding and Coolidge. 


We keep hearing about seeking a way to peace: “Let us 
talk, let us agree, let us have co-existence.’ Let us have: co- 
existence, but co-existence between whom and whom, if 
you please? Let us have peace; but peace with whom? If 
we want to have peace we can only have peace with people 
who are at peace with themselves. I cannot have peace with a 
schizophrenic, because I do not know which of the two he is 
with whom I am to have peace. If the other side of the iron 
curtain is irrevocably split between the bosses who torture 
and torment the people and the people who are tormented 
and tortured, with whom are you going to make peace? With 
the government or with the people? They are at war. We 
cannot have peace at the same time with two parties who are 
at war. We have to choose. If you have peace with the 
government, then you make war on the people; or peace with 
the people, then you make war on the government. There- 
fore, all this talk about co-existence falls to the ground, for 
we can always have peace only with the peaceful. 
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Here is Spain, for instance. Spain is at war with its Dicta- 
tor; and this Dictator is helped by his Minister of War, who 
in the days of Hitler happened to be the commander-in-chief 
of the Blue Division that fought on Hitler's side and who 
wears on his chest the Iron Cross, pinned there by Hitler. He 
came to the United States three weeks ago. He was given the 
Order of Merit by the American Nation, yes, by Jefferson's 
and Washington's Nation, and he pinned it next to the Iron 
Cross that had been given him by Hitler. Is that the way 
to bring about true peace? Does this nation want to be at 
peace with Franco and at war with Spain? Because you can- 
not have both. Since Franco is at war with Spain, you can 
either have gw with Franco, by being at war with Spain, 
or peace with Spain and be at war with Franco. 

Peace is only possible if its true meaning is understood. 
Now, what is peace? Peace is the enjoyment of life under the 
) sy brought by an agreement arrived at in freedom. Free- 

om is of the essence of peace. A quiet that is obtained with- 
out agreement is not peace. You can knock a man dead or 
even out of his senses, he is very quiet. You can make him 
drunk, you can give him opium. He is very quiet, but that 
is not the quiet of peace. The quiet of peace requires as a 
central condition that the agreement that brings about that 
quiet is the product of freedom on both sides and therefore, 
any government, any politician who speaks of bringing about 
we with a party where there is no freedom, does not even 

now what peace is. It is in order to deepen this concept, 
to make people realize the meaning of these words, to prevent 
debasing them, and using them in a way which merely prosti- 
tutes them; it is in order that our young men should know 
exactly what it is to carry into national affairs a clear brain 
and a straight heart that the Institute was founded. Thanks 
to Mrs. Hadden for it! 


Atomic Status of the Nation 


A “TRIAL BALANCE” OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
By LEWIS L. STRAUSS, Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 
Delivered before the National Press Club, Washington, D.C., January 11, 1955 


T HIS being the season of the year when businesses, having 
completed their year-end inventories, are setting up their 
balance sheets and writing the first drafts of annual 
reports to stockholders, it occurred to me to try and give you 
a ‘trial balance’ of the A. E. C. 

I don’t mean by that to unload upon you a lot of fig- 
ures and statistics. Instead, I thought you might be interested 
if 1 separated the debits and credits—the things accomplished, 
and the things undone, or muffed—as I see them from the 
marble sanctuary over on Constitution Avenue. 

In order to be able to conclude by enumerating the good 
things—the assets—I will begin with the debits. 

The first item, and most important of these, it seems to me, 
was the discovery that Malenkov wasn’t talking through his 
hat about what we call ‘‘a thermonuclear reaction.’’ The 
Soviets produced it, without any doubt, and it is unintelligent 
to decry their scientific competence. 

Proficiency in the technology of nuclear weapons, and indeed 
of science and engineering generally, is not so much of an 
American monopoly as popular misconception once would 
have had it. 

Of course, by contrast with our weapons tests, Russian 
atomic weapons tests, according to them, are all benign. They 
remove mountains, change the course of rivers, and never, 


never have any dangerous aspects or any baneful effects on the 
world. Also, according to them, only the tests conducted by 
the United States are wicked, warmongering and horrendous 
affairs. 


EFFECT OF PROPAGANDA 


Artful Soviet propaganda has actually persuaded many 
people to this fantastic belief—even in our own country. 
At any rate, Soviet progress in weapons development is, or 
ought to be, a prime concern of free people. Many feel that 
it reduces the time within which the world has to work out a 
sort of modus vivendi. 

Item 2 in the debit column is criticism of the personnel se- 
curity Bw age which arose as a result of the case of Dr. 
Oppenheimer. Periodically, the personnel security program 
has given us grief since the beginning of the A. E. C. By 
1950 we had evolved what we believed a very fair procedure 
to deal with security. It has been widely commended by both 
men of law and men of science. 

It is a procedure that provides the individual against whom 
charges have been brought with every protection we could 
think of. He has to be furnished with a written catalogue of 
allegations ; he can resign or he can elect a hearing. 
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If he elects a hearing, he can challenge the persons selected 
for the special hearing board; he can be represented by coun- 
cil; he can attend all hearings himself; he can confront all 
witnesses, and he and his counsel can cross-examine all wit- 
nesses. He can appeal from an adverse decision to a board 
of review and, finally, he can absolutely control the issue of 
whether or not existence of the proceedings is to become 
known. 

In spite of all this, there are those who feel that injustice is 
occasionally done—just as I suppose is true of losers in actions 
before a court of law. 

Over the years, we have tried to see what, if anything, can 
be done to improve the procedures. To this end, I wrote to 
all our laboratory directors in November to say that we would 
ask them to meet with us here for an exploration of the sub- 
= The meeting is scheduled to begin on Monday of next 
week. 

I have had a considerable correspondence on this subject 
with individuals and organizations and no radically new ideas 
have come to my attention. We are, however, going into the 
meeting with an open mind. 

Under present procedures, it has been possible to protect 
the security of the operations of the Government as well as 
the rights of the individual, with due regard to the interests 
and privileges of both. 

I think it will never be possible, however, to satisfy every- 
one, even under the long-established rules of jurisprudence. 
The recent records of protests, made after fair trials before 
juries in the presence of our press and the presses of other 
countries, I think demonstrated this point. 

Item 3, also on the debit side, would be the misunder- 
standings about the Mississippi Valley Generating Contract— 
or the Dixon-Yates contract, if you still prefer it be called 
that—I suppose it always will be called that. 


The contract itself should be listed among the assets. And, 
anticipating some questions about this later, I will not now 
say more about this contract or the two previous ones which 
were negotiated with private utilities under the preceding 
Administration, except that primarily the M. V. G. C. con- 
tract is different in two main particulars: 

First, it is smaller than either of the other two, and second, 
it had the misfortune to occur in a year when issues were 
scarce. 

As my friend, Roscoe Drummond, said, they were grasping 
at Strauss. 

Well, they got me. I don’t know what will come out of 
the S. E. C. hearings on the capital set-up, but I do know 
that the M. V. G. C. contract is a better one than its un- 
criticized predecessors because we benefited from our ex- 
perience with them. And I know also—and this is important 
—that A. E. C. is not a part of any cabal or conspiracy to use 
the contract to hurt the T. V. A. 

My own background makes me a strong believer in free, 
private enterprise and in the doctrine that, generally speaking, 
government governs best which governs least. But I have 
no private war, cold or hot, with the T. V. A. and no con- 
nections, material or sentimental, with any private company 
engaged in the production of electrical power, now or in the 


past. 
Notes ROLE OF CHAIRMAN 


Debit item number 4 might be the uproar over the posi- 
tions of the chairman and the commissioners. This issue is 
dead, as far as I am concerned, but it was a liability during 
the early months of the past year, and I might be thought 
evasive if I did not mention it in a totting-up like this. 
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When the new Atomic Energy Act was being drafted by 
the Joint Committee, they took note of the fact that the 
original McMahon Act was silent as to the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the commissioners and the chairman. 


This fact produced difficulties from the very outset, so the 
committee draftsmen attempted to solve this by making the 
chairman “the principal officer.” When I first saw this, I 
think it was about the eighth of April, I wrote to Chairman 
Cole [of the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy] to ask what the words meant because | didn’t know 
and I thought that the language might be ambiguous. 


Well, just about then the storm broke and I was depicted as 
a power-mad autocrat, and a lot of other not very complimen- 
tary things. I have since been able to add to that collection and 
now have some columns in which I am described as a wire- 
tapper, an eavesdropper, a blackmailer, a short, natty pro- 
moter and, believe it or not, an anti-Semite. 

But I do not think our auditor will let me set up these 
epithets on the balance sheet since, if debits, they are mine, 
not the A. E. C.’s. 

At the end of the debit column I would note that none of 
these liabilities has adversely affected the work of the com- 
mission, and none of the harassments which are personal to 
me has slowed the output of weapons, the development of 
power, or crippled the effectiveness of our enterprises in 
mines, mills, chemical plants, reactors, laboratories, and hos- 
pitals, as the credit side of the balance sheet will show. 

The credit side of the ledger is pretty good. 

Item 1, on the credit side, of course, is the state of the 
weapons program, which is A. E. C.’s paramount responsi- 
bility. 

~ eee I can’t go into much detail about it. It has never 
been stinted by the Congress. It has had the devoted efforts 
of absolutely top-flight teams of physicists, chemists and 
engineers from the very beginning, and we still have these 
men on the job. It has had the breaks in invention and in 
inspired ideas and it has enjoyed the cooperation of all 
branches of the armed forces who, from the kick-off, have 
put their first teams of brilliant officers into this assignment. 


The result is that our stockpile of weapons is large, is 
growing rapidly, is diversified to suit the needs of the services 
and the particular tasks they are to accomplish in the un- 
happy event of war. 

Those of us who served on the commission in its early days 
never imagined anything like it—I had better modify that to 
say that, at least, I didn’t. It is my honest belief that we are 
well ahead of any competition at this time. 

Item 2 on this side of the ledger is power. Electrical energy 
from the atom has been the dream of the engineer since the 
first chain raction. Even back in 1946 we knew that as a 
stunt we could light a few lamps with the heat from a pile. 
But as recently as the spring of 1953 we thought it would be 
some years before private industry would risk any amount of 
private dollars in this development. 

However, already, last Sept. 6, President Eisenhower broke 
ground at Shippingport for what we call the P. W. R.—-the 
pressurized water reactor—which by 1957 would be deliver- 
ing 60,000 kilowatts into the grid of the Pittsburgh area, 
and which represents a large investment of private capital. 


This is the first of what we hope will be at least one 
reactor a year for the next several years in the endeavor to get 
the cost of electricity so generated down to a competitive 
basis with power from the conventional fuels. Of course, 
there are places on the world map where, even today, such 
amg as we can now produce would compete with energy 
rom the burning of coal and oil. 
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You know of course about the Nautilus, and as soon as her 
defective piping is replaced—nothing that has to do with her 
nuclear insides—she will be ready to join the fleet. The 
packaged power reactor which we are developing for the 
Army should be a reality by 1958. 

All in all, we are in the power devolopment field with 
vigor. 

hes 3 would be the new legislation. The effect of the new 
law is one of great relaxation from the monopolistic pro- 
visions of the old statute. American ingenuity, through 
American business, can now enter the forbidden portals of 
atomic energy and, with the proper safeguards, develop it 
not only for the public benefit but for profit. We will be 
on our way back to the American patent system. 

Details of licensing and pricing have been under study 
and, as they are approved by the commission, will be an- 
nounced—as was done in part yesterday. 

Another effect of the new law has been to facilitate atomic 
cooperation with our military allies on a realistic basis. We 
had already arranged in the autumn of 1953 to exchange in- 
formation with them about the effects of atomic weapons so 
that they might better protect themselves in the event of at- 
tack. Now, under the new law, we will be able to give them 
certain other information as specified in *he act, which will 
intensify our value to them as allies and theirs to us in the 
event of war. 

item 4 would be thé results of always interesting and some- 
times spectacular progress in the use of radiation in the arts 
and sciences—in medicine, biology, agriculture, chemistry and 
metallurgy, to name but a few. These advances would require 
a list much too long even to catalogue. The semi-annual 
reports of the commission—a new one is due to go to the 
printers shortly now—are specific and detailed on these un- 
classified points. 

Item 5. We have greatly expanded the areas of free infor- 
mation. Less and less one hears the commission criticized for 
its policies on security of information. 

We have published or released for publication a veritable 
flood of technical information. Yet at the same time that 
we have relaxed security in areas where it is no longer justified 
by the nature of the material, I am convinced we have main- 
tained and even intensified our surveillance over the security of 
data which, under no circumstances, should ever be permitted 
to fall into enemy hands. 
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It used to be fashionable to scoff at our information secu- 
rity procedures. I believe that climate has materially changed. 
But, of course, you are the court of last resort. 


ATOMS-For-PEACE PLAN 


Item 6. The most hopeful asset on the balance sheet is the 
President’s proposal of atoms for peace. I worked on this 
with the President and his staff for months before he was 
ready to announce it as he did in his great speech to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in December of last 
ear. 
: And we have worked on it during the vicissitudes of 
Soviet delays and double-talk. As a start, we have allocated 
to the plan 100 kilograms of fissionable material, not of 
weapons grade, and the United Kingdom has allocated another 
twenty kilograms. 

Under other provisions of the new Atomic Energy Act, 
this material may be used, following bilateral agreements 
between the United States and other countries, to provide the 
full elements for research reactors in those countries. Or it 
may await the formation of the international agency, as also 
envisaged in the act and as proposed by the President in his 
United Nations speech. 

Ancillary to the President's plan is the International Scien- 
tific Conference on the benign uses of atomic energy, which 
I proposed last April, and which is now definitely scheduled 
for this summer. The advisory committee to the Secretary 
General of the United Nations, comprising representatives 
of twelve nations, will meet in New York next Monday to 
consider the detailed plans and agenda for the conference. 
I naturally feel very good about this. 

I find that I can extend this list of assets beyond the bounds 
of time appropriate to remarks at this luncheon. 

But in order to make the balance-sheet analogy complete, 
there ought to be an item of “good-will,” and I think such an 
item exists. For I believe that to a greater extent than we 
realize the free world knows that we are very strong and that, 
unlike other strong nations in history, power has not in- 
toxicated us—that, on the contrary, we have been humble in 
the face of the realization of our potential for great good or 
for great evil. 

This, gentlemen, is the report to stockholders with, shall 
I say, the Scotch auditor's admonitory conclusion, E and O. E., 
“errors and omissions excepted.” 


Thank you. 


Prospects in the Arts and Sciences 


HARMONIZE WHAT IS NEW WITH WHAT IS FAMILIAR 
By J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER, Director of the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N.]. 


Delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting System, the Columbia University Bicentennial Radio Series, New York, N.Y., 
December 26, 1954 


HE words “prospects in the arts and sciences” mean 

two quite different things to me. One is prophecy: what 

will the scientist discover and the painter paint, what 
new forms will alter music, what parts of experience will 
newly yield to objective description? The other meaning is 
that of a view: what do we see, when we look at the world 
today, and compare it with the past? I am not a prophet; 
and I cannot very well speak to the first subject, though in 
many ways I should like to. I shall try to speak to the second, 
because there are some features of this view which seem to me 
so remarkable, so new and so arresting, that it may be worth 


turning our eyes to them; it may even help us to create and 
shape the future better, though we cannot foretell it. 

In the arts and the sciences, it would be good to be a 
prophet. It would be a delight to know the future. I had 
thought for a while of my own field of physics and of those 
nearest to it in the natural sciences. It would not be too 
hard to outline the questions which natural scientists today 
are asking themselves and trying to answer. What, we ask in 
physics, is matter, what is it made of, how does it behave 
when it is more and more violently atomized, when we try to 
pound out of the stuff around us, the ingredients which only 
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violence creates and makes manifest. What, the chemists ask, 
are those special features of proteins which make life possible 
and give it its characteristic endurance and mutability? What 
subtle chemistry, what arrangements, reactions and controls 
make the cells of living organisms differentiate so that they 
may perform functions as oddly diverse as transmitting in- 
formation throughout our nervous systems or covering our 
beads with hair. What happens in the brain to make a record 
of the past, to hide it from consciousness, to make it accesible 
to recall? What are the physical features which make con- 
sciousness possible ? 

All history teaches us that these questions that we think 
the pressing ones will be transmuted before they are answered, 
that they will be replaced by others, and that the very process 
of discovery will shatter the concepts that we today use to 
describe our puzzlement. 

It is true that there are some who profess to see in matters 
of culture, in matters precisely of the arts and sciences, a 
certain macro-historical pattern, a grand system of laws which 
determines the course of civilization and gives a kind of 
inevitable quality to the unfolding of the future. They would, 
for instance, see the radical, formal experimentation which 
characterized the music of the last half century as an inevitable 
consequence of the immense flowing and enrichment of natural 
science; they would see a necessary order in the fact that in- 
novation in music precedes that in painting and that in turn 
in poetry, and point to this sequence in older cultures. They 
would attribute the formal experimentation of the arts to the 
dissolution, in an industrial and technical society, of authority, 
of secular, political authority, and of the catholic authority of 
the church. They are thus armed to predict the future. But 
this, I fear, is not my dish. 

If a prospect is not a phophecy, it is a view. What does 
the world of the arts and sciences look like? There are two 
ways of looking at it: One is the view of the traveller, going 
by horse or foot, from village to village to town, staying in 
each to talk with those who live there and to gather some- 
thing of the quality of its life. This is the intimate view, 
partial, somewhat accidental, limited by the limited life and 
strength and curiosity of the traveller, but intimate and human, 
in a human compass. The other is the vast view, showing the 
earth with 1‘s fields and towns and vaileys as they appear to 
a camera carried in a high altitude rocket. In one sense this 
prospect will be more complete; one will see all branches of 
knowledge, one will see all the arts, one will see them as part 
of the vastness and complication of the whole of human fife 
on earth. But one will miss a great deal; the beauty and 
warmth of human life will largely be gone from the prospect. 

It is in this vast high altitude survey that one sees the 
general surprising quantitives features that distinguish our 
time. This is where the listings of science and endowments 
and laboratories and books published show up; this is where 
we learn that more people are engaged in scientific research 
today than ever before; that the Soviet world and the free 
world are running neck and neck in the training of scientists, 
that more books are published per capita in England than in 
the United States, that the social sciences are pursued actively 
in America, Scandinavia and England, that there are more 
people who hear the great music of the past, and more music 
composed and more paintings painted. This is where we learn 
that the arts and sciences are flourishing. This great map, 
showing the world from afar and almost as to a stranger, 
would show more: it would show the immense diversity of 
culture and life, diversity in place and tradition for the first 
time clearly manifest on a worldwide scale, diversity in tech- 
nique and language, separating science from science and art 
from art, and all of one from all of the other. This great 


map, worldwide, culture-wide, remote, has some odd features. 
There are innumerable villages. Between the villages there 
— to be almost no paths discernible from this high alti- 
tude. Here and there, passing near a village, sometimes 
through its heart, there will be a sort of superhighway, along 
which windy traffic moves at enormous speed. The superhigh- 
ways seem to have little connection with villages, starting any- 
where, ending anywhere, and sometimes appearing almost by 
design to disrupt the quiet of the village. This view gives 
us no sense of order or of unity. To find these we must visit 
the villages, the quiet, busy places, the laboratories and studies 
and studios. We must see the paths that are barely discern- 
ible; we must understand the superhighways, and their 
dangers. 

In the natural sciences these are, and have been, and are 
likely to continue to be, heroic days. Discovery follows dis- 
covery, each both raising and answering questions, each end- 
ing a long search, and each providing the new instruments 
for a new search. There are radical ways of thinking un- 
familiar to common sense and connected with it by decades 
or centuries of increasingly specialized and unfamiliar experi- 
ence. There are lessons so limited, for all its variety, the 
common experience of man has been with regard to natural 

henomenon, and hints and analogies as to how limited may 
his experience with man. Every new finding is a part of 
the instrument kit of the sciences, for further investigation 
and for penetrating into new fields. Discoveries of knowledge 
fructify technology and the practical arts, and these in turn 
pay back refined techniques, new possibilities of observation 
and experiment. 

In any science there is harmony between practitioners. A 
man may work as an individual, learning of what his col- 
leagues do through reading or conversation; he may be work- 
ing as a member of a group on problems whose technical 
equipment is too massive for individual effort. But whether 
he is a part of a team or solitary in his own study, he, as a 
professional, is a member of a community. His colleagues in 
his own branch of science will be grateful to him for the 
inventive or creative thoughts he has, will welcome his criti- 
cism. His world and work will be objectively communicable ; 
and he will be quite sure that if there is error in it, that error 
will not long be undetected. In his own line of work he lives 
in a community where common understanding combines with 
common purpose and interest to bind men together both in 
freedom and in cooperation. 

This experience will make him acutely aware of how limited, 
how inadequate, how precious is this condition of his life; 
for in his relations with a wider society, there will be neither 
the sense of community nor of objective understanding. He 
will sometimes find, in returning to practical undertakings, 
some sense of community with men who are not expert in 
his science, with other scientists whose work is remote from 
his, and with men of action and men of art. The frontiers of 
science are separated now by long years of study, by specialized 
vocabularies, arts, techniques and knowledge from the common 
heritage even of a most civilized society; and anyone working 
at the frontier of such science is in that sense a very long 
way from home, a long way too from the practical arts that 
were its matrix and origin, as indeed they were of what we 
today call art. 

The specialization of science is an inevitable accompaniment 
of progress; yet it is full of dangers, and it is cruelly waste- 
ful, since so much that is beautiful and enlightening is cut 
off from most of the world. Thus it is proper to the role 
of the scientist that he not merely find new truth and com- 
municate it to his fellows, but that he teach, that he try to 
bring the most honest and intelligible account of new knowl- 
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edge to all who will try to learn. This is one reason—it is the 
decisive organic reason—why scientists belong in universities. 
It is one reason why the patronage of science by and through 
universities is its most proper form; for it is here, in teaching, 
in the association of scholars, and in the friendships of tea- 
chers and taught, of men who by profession must themselves 
be both teachers and taught, that the narrowness of scientific 
life can best be moderated, and that the analogies, insights 
and harmonies of scientific discovery can find their way into 
the wider life of man. 

In the situation of the artist today there are both analogies 
and differences to that of the scientist; but it is the differences 
which are the most striking, and which raise the problems that 
touch most on the evil of our day. For the artist it is not 
enough that he communicate with others who are expert in 
his own art. Their fellowship, their understanding and their 
appreciation may encourage him; but that is not the end of 
his work, nor its nature. The artist depends on a common 
sensibility and culture, on a common meaning of symbols, on 
a community of experience and common ways of describing 
and interpreting it. He need not write for everyone or paint 
or play for everyone. But his audience must be man; it must 
be man, and not a specialized set of experts among his fellow. 
Today that is very difficult. Often the artist has an aching 
sense of great loneliness, for the community to which he ad- 
dresses himself is largely not there; the traditions and the 
culture, the symbols and the history, the myths and the com- 
mon experience, which it is his function to illuminate, to 
harmonize and to portray, have been dissolved in a changing 
world. 

There is, it is true, an artificial audience maintained to 
moderate between the artist and the world for which he 
works: the audience of the professional critics, popularizers, 
and advertisers of art. But though, as does the popularizer 
and promoter of science, the critic fulfills a necessary present 
function, and introduces some order and some communica- 
tion between the artist and the world, he cannot add to the 
intimacy and the directness and the depth with which the artist 
addresses his fellow men. 

To the artist’s loneliness there is a complementary great 
and terrible barrenness in the lives of men. They are deprived 
of the illumination, the light and tenderness and insight of 
an intelligible interpretation, in contemporary terms, of the 
sorrows and wonders and gayeties and follies of man’s life. 
This may be in part offset and is, by the great growth of 
technical means for making the art of the past available. But 
these provide a record of past intimacies between art and life; 
even when they are applied to the writing and painting and 
composing of the day, they do not bridge the gulf between 
a society too vast and too disordered, and the artist trying 
to give meaning and beauty to its pe 

In an important sense, this world of ours is a new world, 
in which the unity of knowledge, the nature of human com- 
munities, the order of society, the order of ideas, the ve 
notions of society and culture have changed, and will’ not 
return to what they have been in the past. What is new is 
new not because it has never been there before, but because it 
has changed in quality. One thing that is new is the prevalence 
of newness, the changing scale and scope of change itself, so 
that the world alters as we walk in it, so that the years of 
man’s life measure not some small growth or rearrangement 
or moderation of what he learned in childhood, but a great 
upheaval. What is new is that in one generation our knowl- 
edge of the natural world engulfs, 7 and complements all 
knowledge of the natural world before. The techniques, 
among which and by which we live, multiply and ramify, 
so that the whole world is bound together by communica- 
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tion, blocked here and there by. the immense synapses of 
political tyranny. The global | of the world is new: 
our knowledge of and sympathy with remote and diverse 
peoples, our involvement with them in practical terms and 
our commitment to them in terms of brotherhood. What is 
new in the world is the massive character of the dissolution 
and corruption of authority, in belief, in ritual and in tem- 
poral order. Yet this is the world that we have come to live 
in. The very difficulties which it presents derive from growth 
in understanding, in skill, in power. To assail the changes 
that have unmoored us from the past is futile, and to a deep 
sense I think it is wicked. We need to recognize the change, 
and learn what resources we have. 

Again I will turn to the schools, and as their end and as 
their center, the universities. For the problem of the scientist 
is in this respect not different from that of the artist, nor of 
the historian. He needs to be a part of the community; and 
the community can only with loss and peril be without him. 
Thus it is with a sense of interest and hope that we see a 
growing recognition that the creative artist is a proper charge 
on the university, and the university a proper home for him: 
that a composer or a poet or a playwright or painter needs 
the toleration, understanding, the rather local and parochial 

atronage that a university can give; and that this will protect 
him from the tyranny of man’s communication and profes- 
sional promotion. For here there is an honest chance that 
what the artist has of insight and of beauty will take root in 
the community, and that some intimacy and some human 
bonds can mark his relations with his patrons. For a univer- 
sity rightly and inherently is a place where the individual man 
can form new syntheses, where the accidents of friendship 
and asseciation can open a man’s eyes to a part of science or 
art which he had not known before, where parts of human life, 
remote and perhaps superficially incompatible, can find in men 
their harmony and their synthesis. 

These then, in rough and rather general words, are some 
of the things we see as we walk through the villages of the 
arts and of the sciences, and notice how thin are the paths 
that lead from one to another, and how little in terms of 
human understanding and pleasure the work of the villages 
comes to be shared outside. 

The superhighways do not >. They are the mass media 
—from the loud speakers in the deserts of Asia Minor and the 
cities of Communist China, to the organized professional 
theatre of Broadway. They are the purveyors of art and science 
and culture for the millions upon millions—the promoters 
who represent the arts and sciences to humanity and who 
represent humanity to the arts and sciences; they are the means 
by which we are reminded of the famine in remote places or 
of war or trouble or change; they are the means by which 
this great earth and its peoples have become one to one 
another, the means by which the news of discovery or honor, 
and the stories and songs of today travel and resound through- 
out the world. But they are also the means by which the 
true human community, the man knowing man, the neighbor 
understanding neighbor, the school boy learning a poem, the 
women dancing, the individual curiosity, the individual sense 
of beauty are being blown dry and issueless, the means by 
which the passivity of the disengaged spectator presents to 
the man of art and science the bleak face of unhumanity. 

For the truth is that this is indeed inevitably and increas- 
ingly an open, and inevitably and increasingly an eclectic 
world. We know too much for one man to know much, we 
live too variously to live as one. Our histories and traditions 
—the very means of interpreting life—are both bonds and 
barriers among us. Our knowledge separates as well as it 
unites; our orders disintegrate as well as bind; our art brings 
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us together and sets us apart. The artist’s loneliness, the 
scholar despairing, because no one will any longer trougle 
to learn what he can teach, the narrowness of the scientist, 
these are not unnatural insignia in this great time of change. 

For what is asked of us is not easy. The openness of this 
world derives its character from the irreversability of learning; 
what is once learned is part of human life. We cannot close 
our minds to discovery, we cannot stop our ears so that the 
voices of far off and strange people can no longer reach 
them. The great cultures of the East cannot be walled off 
from ours by impassible seas’ and defects of understanding 
based on ignorance and unfamiliarity. Neither our integrity 
as men of learning, nor our humanity allows that. In this 
open world, what is there any man may try to learn. 

This is no new problem. There has always been more to 
know than one man could know; there have always been 
modes of feeling that could not move the same heart; there 
have always been deeply held beliefs that could not be com- 
posed into a synthetic union. Yet never before today has the 
diversity, the complexity, the richness so clearly defied hier- 
archical order and simplification, never before have we had to 
understand the complementary, mutally not compatible ways of 
life, and recognize choice between them as the only course 
of freedom. Never before today has the integrity of the 
intimate, the detailed, the true art, the integrity of craftman- 
ship and the preservation of the familiar, of the humorous and 
the beautiful stood in more massive contrast to the vastness of 
life, the greatness of the globe, the otherness of people, the 
otherness of ways, and the all encompassing dark. 

This is a world in which each of us, knowing his limita- 
tions, knowing the evils of superficiality and the terrors of 
fatigue, will have to cling to what is close to him, to what he 
knows, to what he can do, to his friends and his tradition 
and his love, lest he be dissolved in a universal confusion 
and know nothing and love nothing. It is at the same time 
a world in which none of us can find hieratic prescription or 
general sanction for any ignorance, any insensitivity, any in- 
difference. When a friend tells us of new discovery we may 
not understand, we may not be able to listen without jeop- 
ardizing the work that is ours and closer to us; but we cannot 
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find in a book or canon—and we should not seek—grounds 
for hallowing our ignorance. If a man tells us that he sees 
differently than we or that he finds beautiful what we find 
ugly, we may have to leave the room, from fatigue or trouble; 
but that is our weakness and our default. If we must live 
with a perpetual sense that world and the men in it are 
greater than we and too much for us, let it be the measure of 
our virture that we know this and seek no comfort. Above 
all let us not proclaim that the limits of our powers correspond 
to some special wisdom in our choice of life, of learning or 
of beauty. 

This balance, this perpetual, precarious impossible balance 
between the infinitely open and the intimate, this time—our 
20th Century—has been long in coming; but it has come. 
It is, I think, for us and our children, our only way. 

This is for all men. For the artist and for the scientist there 
is a special problem and a special hope, for in their extra- 
ordinarily different ways, in their lives that have increasingly 
divergent characters, there is still a sensed bond, a sensed 
analogy. Both the man of science and the man of art live al- 
ways at the edge of rhystery, surrounded by it; both always, 
as the measure of their creation, have had to do with the 
harmonization of what is new with what is familiar, with the 
balance between novelty and synthesis, with the struggle to 
make partial order in total chaos. They can, in their work, 
and in their lives help themselves, help one another and help 
all men. They can make the paths that connect the villages 
of arts and sciences with each other, and with the world at 
large, the multiple, varied, precious bonds of a true and world- 
wide community. 

This cannot be an easy life. We shall have a rugged time of 
it, to keep our minds open and to keep them —_ to keep 
our sense of beauty and our ability to make it, and our occa- 
sional ability to see it in places remote and strange and un- 
familiar; we shall have a rugged time of it, all of us, in keep- 
ing these gardens in our villages, in keeping open the mani- 
fold, intricate, casual paths, to keep these flourishing in a great 
open windy world; but this, as I see it, is the condition of 
man; and in this condition we can help, because we can love, 
one another. 


An “Atomic Marshall Plan’”’ 
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cerned not only with specific industrial problems of 

our own economy but also with broad economic prob- 
lems besetting the entire world. For all men and all nations 
are now more closely interrelated than ever before. 

Electronic communication, supersonic flight, limitless 
atomic power and atomic radiation are challenging traditional 
political concepts, expanding the economies of nations, open- 
ing up vast new markets for astounding new products, and 
so preparing the way for world-wide and revolutionary social, 
economic and political change. 

These oncoming changes and our consequent urgent need 
to keep fluid in order to master them, impress me constantly 
with the truth of Spengler’s vivid phrase, “rigidity is death.” 

It is evident that the American industrial economy is the 
most powerful political factor in the world today. It is the 


A ceed businessmen are, and must be, vitally con- 


potent source of our military strength, our high standard of 
living, our physical well-being. But with the advent of the 
atom, many of the basic processes which support and motivate 
our industrial mechanism are in imminent danger of ob- 
solescence. 


IMPACT OF THE ATOM 


We are now dimly beginning to realize that under the im- 
pact of the atom the old mathematical standards, the laws of 
physics which in earlier years we were taught to think im- 
mutable, the established concepts of space, time and dimen- 
sion, are faulting and folding—and forming again. The 
atomic revolution is already moulding our world, and if we 
are not fluid enough to pour ourselves into the changing 
shape of economic things to come we are—as a major eco- 
nomic power, as the world’s industrial leader—through, done 
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for, dead. And dead and done for industrially also means 
dead and done for militarily. 

It is profoundly disquieting to read that our Soviet rival 
has already passed us in the industrial application of atomic 
energy. I hope that such reports are inaccurate, but it is 
increasingly evident that the Soviet Union intends to use the 
industrial atom as an instrument of foreign policy along with 

and perhaps in preference to—the military atom. 

If we do not use industrial atomic energy to increase the 
living standards of underdeveloped and i unstable 
nations, if we fail to recognize that by so doing we can create 
vast new world markets for our products, if we are slow to 
accept the economic, social and political changes the indus- 
trial atom is bringing about—we shall have doomed ourselves 
to an inferior competitive position, very much second to the 
Soviet Union and even to Communist China with its un- 
limited cheap labor. 

Nations which are poor in natural resources, nations whose 
resources are poorly distributed with reference to their popula- 
tion centers, nations now emotionally and politically unstable, 
could become our industrial equals and unfriendly compet- 
itors through the use of atomic power reactors donated by 
Soviet Russia. 

The time has come, it seems to me, when American indus- 
trialists must coalesce international policies and international 
programs into international actions. 

The energy and ability which has built the American indus- 
trial civilization—the American standard of living—must now 
be turned to those “have not’’ nations of today which want so 
desperately and deserve so thoroughly to become the “will 
get’ nations of tomorrow. 


SEEDS OF INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Since the inception of the Industrial Revolution in Europe 
and North America and the consequent rise of living standards 
in the West, the — of the Asiatic, African and South 
American continents have been exposed in varying degrees 
to the new society based upon machine technology. At first, 
their countries were looked upon as sources of raw materials 
and markets for finished goods by the rapidly expanding and 
competitive nations of western Europe and North America. 
In many instances they were the recipients of European or 
American capital which brought about partial industrial devel- 
opment, usually in the form of improved transportation, or 
in the extractive industries such as mining, or the limited 
processing of raw materials. 

This aspect of nineteenth century imperialism, closely 
linked as it was with world politics and the specious doctrine 
of the white man’s burden, succeeded, among other achieve- 
ments of dubious value, in generating the profound repug- 
nance and emotional animosity toward the West which is our 
heritage today. Yet, for all the abuses by the imperialists, 
and there were many, they were not the prime movers, but 
only the expediters of the inevitable. Sooner or later, the 
agrarian cultures of the world would have begun to clamor 
for the higher living standards so attractively displayed in 
the show windows of the West. Had there been no imperial 
interlude, we would be surrounded still by hungry people 
anxious to emulate our ways, and frustrated perpetually by 
the extreme pressures of their partially agrarian, partially 
industrial economies. 

To say the best of ourselves, it is probable that the cumu- 
lative effects of the brand of “enlightened imperialism’ such 
as professed and practiced by us in the Philippines—and by 
the British in later years in India—accomplishd a great deal 
of useful work in planting the seeds of a future industrial 
economy. 
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EXPLOSIONS AND IMPLOSIONS 


Apart from imperialism, however, certain socio-economic 
factors are responsible in large part for the desperate shortages 
of power, food, water, shelter, clothing which now character- 
ize the agrarian nations. 

First, exposure to Western civilization taught the leading 
classes in these nations that the cheap power of the industrial 
city automatically raises living standards over agrarian levels. 
And déver the years there has been diffused to all classes the 
conviction that a Western-type standard of living can be 
achieved only by a Western-type industrialization. 

Second, the improved health standards of partial or incom- 
plete industriaiization have induced explosive increases in 
population with stagnant economies basically unalter in cul- 
tural pattern, and without commensurate increases of food 
supplies. 

The result is that in typical underdeveloped countries there 
is never a sufficient capital or manpower surplus to achieve 
complete industrialization with its more static population and 
more dynamic nutritional curves. Not only do many under- 
developed nations lack any but the most primitive forms of 
mechanical power but—due to poor nutrition—they lack even 
effective muscle power. 

Third, many of the underdeveloped nations possess valu- 
able mineral resources which, because of insufhcient capital 
and untrained and inadequate labor, remain idle while multi- 
tudes living above and around these resources are constantly 
on the edge of starvation. 

Finally, World War Il, which brought about a general 
weakening of the great colonial powers such as Britain, 
France, Belgium al the Netherlands, permitted a galvanic 
upsurge of native idealism and nationalism. High-minded 
native leaders vied with the unscrupulous in seizing the op- 
portunity to exploit the obvious restlessnes of the native 
masses; and often, in the well-worn fashion of totalitarian 
dictators, blamed the failure of their promises on that now 
traditional villain—Western imperialism. Such situations, 
surcharged with the heat of emotional nationalism, were well 
suited to the purposes and methods of the Soviet Union. We 
have only to consider recent amd current events in China, 
Korea and Indo-China as ample evidence of their success. 
Yet in those “have not” nations which are still independent 
of the Soviet yoke the same problems remain. Indeed, as each 
year goes by exterior and interior political and economic 
pressures are being intensified. I need not tell you that if 
these pressures are not in some way relieved, there will be 
explosions—or implosions—of disastrous violence. 


A SYMBIOTIC RELATIONSHIP 


It may be said that we have no need for Asia’s under- 
privileged millions; that they are an economic liability which 
we can well do without. Nothing could be more fallacious 
or so fraught with danger to our security and our way of life. 
To ignore the needs of these people is not only inhuman 
but most uneconomic and impolitic. We must not and indeed 
cannot abandon them to become instruments of Soviet Russia’s 
—or Communist China’s—aggressive military and economic 
policies. 

The world’s economic and political life, like its organic 
life, the life of the sea, the forest and the prairie, is funda- 
mentally a symbiotic relationship—a mutual interdependence, 
a mutuality of benefits as well as responsibilities. The Amer- 
ican economy cannot be healthy and secure if the Asiatic, or 
African, or European, or South American economy is w#n- 
healthy and smsecure. 
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Further, the world is uneasily poised between an economi- 
cally dominant industrial society and a numerically dominant 
agrarian economy which is striving to become industrial- 
ized. If industrial civilization survives the current threat of 
world destruction, of thermo-nuclear terracide, agrarian na- 
tions with low living standards must aspire to industrialism. 
Therefore, it becomes a question of whether these peoples, 
and we ourselves in the long run, will enjoy industrial, eco- 
nomic and political freedom or whether they and, eventually 
we, succumb to Soviet industrial, economic and _ political 
tyranny. It is fallacious to assume that a conquering Soviet 
would keep a billion people in abject poverty. Although 
world Communism is certainly not motivated by moral con- 
siderations it is shrewdly aware that, given cheap power, 
today’s underdeveloped areas and hungry populations could 
prove to be tomorrow’s richest economic and political assets. 
I present for your contemplation these words of Mahatma 
Gandhi: 


“To the millions who have to go without two meals a 
day the only acceptable form in which God dare appear 
is food.” 

The brilliant American geochemist, Harrison Brown, has 
written recently, ‘it seems likely that, given concerted efforts 
of both the underdeveloped areas and the industrialized 
regions of the world, the standards of living of the under- 
privileged two-thirds of humanity could be raised signifi- 
cantly in about 50 years, and standards of living character- 
istic of the industrialized West of today might be attained in 
an additional 50 years without resorting to toalitarian 
methods.” 


AN “ATOMIC MARSHALL PLAN” 


Thus, I am led to make the following proposal: 

I propose that there be initiated forthwith—through con- 
crete proposals by American industry to our Federal Gov- 
ernment— a 100-year program for the financing, construc- 
tion, and implantation of atomic reactors in the power-short, 
food-short, water-short, life-short areas of the world. And 
that this be done by American private enterprise and the 
American Government working together with friendly na- 
tional governments and their own private enterprise groups. 

I propose the implantation now in underdeveloped nations 
of what might be termed atomic “seed’”’ reactors—from which 
ever-widening ripples of agricultural, industrial, physiological 
and sociological benefits will spread. 

Such “seed” reactors implanted by American industry and 
the American Government, working together, would encour- 
age the development in these vastly populated nations of 
indigenous industrialization—tresulting in the creation of a 
billion-customer market with a deep hunger for an American- 
type standard of living, and the gradually growing means to 
attain it. 

This seeding of “have not” nations with suitable atomic 
reactor projects could be achieved within the next 25 years 
by a well-designed program to divert a very substantial part 
of present international economic aid from what has been 
an almost sterile, non-self-perpetuating ‘give-away’ plan to 
what would be a “breeder-type’’ repayment plan. I believe 
that atomic reactors implanted in such areas would go to 
“work at once to “grow” the real wealth out of which their 
costs would be paid back. 

I do not represent to you that my associates and I have 
been able to much more than begin the study and analysis 
of basic data. Certain statistics, however, are thrown into 
significant relief when examined in the light of a humani- 
tarian program of massive atomic creation in contrast to the 
threat of massive atomic destruction. 
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THE Way Out oF Our DILEMMA 


In the last 6 years, between 1948 and 1954, due to the 
exigencies of the world situation, the American people, 
through the Foreign Operations Administration alone, have 
sent abroad—in the form of manufactured products, food 
supplies and financial credits—the sum of 26 billion, 298 
million, 400 thousand dollars. 

Of this vast sum military assistance accounted for over 10 
billion dollars and industrial and financial rehabilitation ac- 
counted for over 15 billion dollars. Europe received the 
lion’s share of 22 billion, 214 million, 400 thousand dollars 
with roughly the same ratios between military and economic 
aid. Latin America received but 83 million, 800 thousand 
dollars of which 38 million dollars was for military assistance 
and nearly 46 million was for economic and financial aid. 

I certainly would not quarrel with the policy that has dic- 
tated such emergency military expenditures. I cannot cavil at 
the Marshall Plan’s dollar grants for economic aid which have 
been effective in Europe, though only temporarily so, and 
only partially effective in Asia. We were doing the best we 
knew how. But then we had only dollars. Now we have 
atoms. 

Yet it is significant that over the seven-year period between 
1945 and 1952, not quite 6 billion dollars, induding military 
aid, went to Africa, the Near East, Far East and Pacific 
Ocean areas, with Japan and China alone receiving well over 
half of the benefits. If we stop to consider that this covers 
the pericd of the Communist conquest of China and the 
Korean War, when we were exporting large quantities of 
military supplies to these areas, it can readily be seen that 
except for Japan we have not set up any program of economic 
aid which could stimulate the industrialization of Asiatic 
“have not” nations. And we have just recently heard Mr. 
Yoshida suggest in Wasnington an economic aid program of 
some 4 billion dollars more to save Southeast Asia. Note 
that he was not requesting direct aid for Japan but aid for the 
preservation of the Japanese rice bowl on which the life of 
his country depends. 

Our foreign aid program has been a short range one, dic- 
tated by necessity. It has heavily favored Europe over Asia, 
Africa and South America, and a sizable percentage of total 
outlays has been for military supplies. The types of non- 
military assistance have varied, but it is safe to generalize that 
most have aimed at propping the existing economy—to largely 
agrarian countries we sent agricultural machinery, seeds, fertil- 
izers, and the like—in industrial nations we have provided 
transportation and communications os some heavy 
industrial components and other manufactured materials of a 
similar nature. 

Most thinking Americans would agree that if the billions 
spent thus far have purchased even a temporary security for 
the free world, they were well worth the spending. And in 
some nations, notably Great Britain, Italy, France and West 
Germany, assistance was a dire necessity. But the basic prob- 
lem of worldwide instability between industrial and agrarian 
economies remains. Nor can it be solved by conventional 
“dollar-stuffing,” “stop-gap’’ means which, with the advent 
of atomic energy, have lost much of any previous effectiveness. 

The only way out of the world’s political, social and eco- 
nomic dilemmas is to provide the power oe apuiee nations 
to begin to industrialize, and for partially industrialized na- 
tions to industrialize completely. 

I think we must now face up to the fact that in the Atomic 
Age, dollars per se are no longer power. In the Atomic Revo- 
lution now sweeping away the world’s conventional military, 
economic and political concepts the prime material power is 
the absolute power of atomic power. 
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THE ATOMIC KEY TO WoRLD STABILITY 


With the atom, mankind has finally secured a key to power 
unlimited, and power is the prime mover of industrialization. 
The enormous energy value contained in minute quantities of 
fissionable materials means that at least one formerly very 
high cost item—a complex power, highway and rail transpor- 
tation network—is not an absolute sine qua non to primaty 
economic development. With helicopters, huge flying boats, 
and the portable atomic reactor we appear now to possess the 
means readily to reach areas formerly inaccessible and to re- 
verse the historic process of ground transportation necessarily 
preceding power and communication. Eventually, of course, 
extensive ground transportation networks might very well be 
built, but these would be a gradual secondary development. 

Radiating in concentric circles from atomic reactor nuclei, 
the rate of growth of a new industrial economy will be 
measured by the steady capital accretion which will result as 
atomic power plants process valuable raw materials—stimulate 
local skills—educate classes of technicians and engineers— 
irrigate arid but potentially fertile agricultural lands—and 
release valuable manpower from fruitless subsistence farming. 

What are the immediate, specific, economic consequences 
of the international sharing of atomic reactors and reactor 
technology? Where would be the most feasible places to ex- 
port atomic technology, fissionable materials and components ? 
How could they benefit American industry? These questions, 
though difficult, are possible of solution if we will equate 
calmly and in a positive fashion the factors of geography, 
economics and mutual security. 

Generally speaking, atomic reactors now being planned or 
built in the United States fall into four categories: the re- 
search reactor; the somewhat large package reactor; the pro- 
pulsion reactor for submarine or ship or aircraft; and the large 
stationary power reactor. The research reactor, as its name 
implies, is used primarily for experimental or educational 
purposes, though it does produce limited quantities of valuable 
radioisotope byproducts useful in industry, medicine and 
agriculture. Such a reactor is relatively inexpensive—ranging 
from several hundred thousand dollars to $3,000,000 or so 
depending upon design as well as the amount of laboratory 
and other facilities required—and can be produced in quantity. 
To those nations which possess modest technical capacities 
and an ultimate ambition for larger, more complex installa- 
tion it would be invaluable as a training device, a source of 
radioisotopes and as the pioneer in paving the way for further 
nuclear power development. 


THE BOON OF INDUSTRIAL ATOMIC ENERGY 


Small power reactors which may cost from about $1,000,000 
to $3,000,000 could be particularly useful in bringing power 
to inaccessible sites, where valuable minerals exist, but where 
costs of bringing in fuel for conventional power plants would 
be prohibitive; for setting up mountain top radio, TV, and 
radar warning networks; or for other military purposes. Small 
power reactors could also prove economically desirable in 
semi-industrialized nations which lack sufficient reserves of 
fossil fuels because they would provide nuclei of power which 
would further develop industry, and also act as developers 
of nuclear technology. 

Large stationary reactor-power plants with a power poten- 
tial in the vicinity of 100,000 to 600,000 or more kilowatts 
are still primitive in respect to design and economics. But 
we know definitely that these huge power plants will be of 
ultimate, enormous value for all nations. 

The three chief obstacles to constructing large atomic 

wer plants are cost, feasible locations, and the number of 
highly skilled technicians and engineers required. A fourth 
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roblem.to master is the satisfactory development of reactor 
Sesading techniques which is an ultimate goal but not neces- 
sarily a vital one for foreign nations at the present time. 

It is difficult to specify the exact cost of each reactor in 
the changing state Pwo technology. A cost of roughly 
$250 per installed }lowatt of production gp would seem 
to be a good achievable estimate of costs for a large power 
plant. Thus a 100,000 kilowatt reactor would cost roughly 
$25,000,000. In addition, costs of like magnitude may be 
required for fuel reprocessing facilities. Such costs, however, 
could be substantially modified by a number of complex 
variables. 

Of the principle “have not” areas in the world to which 
nuclear power might bring a new industrial civilization, Asia 
has the largest population potential, is the most underdevel- 
yer: has the most diversified problems and is the most ex- 
plosively nationalistic. Asia is still the world’s jewel but, 
as the poet John Masefield so prophetically pointed out many 
years ago, no longer for traditional reasons. The classical 
emerald-and-ruby wealth of the Arabian Nights—the “ivory, 
apes and peacocks” of the antique world—is of little economic 
value now. 

The real wealth of Asia is locked under deserts, in moun- 
tains—and mainly in the billion people who hunger for food, 
for equality, and for all that is implied in the term ‘American 
standard of living.’ The key that will unlock the treasures of 
this fabulous continent—for its people and for the world—is 
atomic energy. Energy that is relatively cheap; energy that 
is transportable; energy that is constant; atomic energy that 
will enable this area of the world to “leap-frog” the conven- 
tional fuel systems, the conventional communication systems, 
the conventional medical practices, the conventional agricul- 
ture of the nineteenth th early twentieth centuries. Energy 
that will propel not only Asia, but Africa, free Europe and 
Latin America into the twenty-first century. 

1 believe that we Americans, in our great tradition of free 
enterprise and democratic government, must grant to those 
free nations of the world who need it the boon of industrial 
atomic energy. 


4 Basic STEPS TO TAKE 


As I see it, there would be four basic steps to be taken 
in the process of implanting industrial atomic reactors in 
“have not” nations by the American Government and Amer- 
ican private enterprise. They are: 

1. The Atomic Research Reactor. 1 label this the “pioneer” 
reactor because in a foreign environment it would begin 
the process of raising industrial technical levels to the 
point where in five or ten or fifteen years the economy of 
the country would support, or improve technology would 
make possible, the indigenous development of a large 
stationary power reactor. In the meantime, the research 
reactor—through its production of radioisotopes for medi- 
cal and agricultural research, and for industrial measure- 
ment, radiation of plastics and other materials—would 
develop highly valuable industrial experience as a by- 
product. 

The Portable Atomic Power Reactor. The portable or 
“package” reactor might find its first use in locations where 
there is no insufficient technical skill or industrial devel- 
opment to support an indigenous atomic power program. 
The package reactor, through its mobility and freedom 
from fuel supply lines, could supply the initial seed of an 
industrial development in a “have not” nation with still 
undeveloped natural resources. 

. The Large Stationary Power Reactor. The main objective 
of any reactor program, of course, would be the eventual 
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development of the large stationary power reactor—per- 
haps similar to but much larger than the 60,000 kilowatt 
pressurized water reactor being developed now by West- 
inghouse for the Dusquene Light Company. I say “per- 
haps” here since the Atomic Energy Commission, as you 
know, has set forth on a very large and very important 
five-year plan for the development of a number of differ- 
ent reactor designs, many of which offer great promise. 
The Large Scale Breeder Reactor. The ultimate step—so 
far as we can see now—appears to be the large scale 
breeder reactor which produces power and radioisotopes 
and breeds its own replacement fuel as well as fuel for 
other reactors. The possibilities here are, obviously, in- 
finite but are still so vast, so nebulous that I do not feel 
qualified to discuss them beyond this mention. 


To HELP NATIONS HELP THEMSELVES 


How could such a 100-year program be financed? So bold, 
and broad and unorthodox a program could not, of course— 
short of cartelization—be supported wholly by private capital. 

It is not merely a matter of money. Atomic energy cannot 
be equated or compared with any other previous manifestation 
of the physical world. 

What we have here, now, at our hand is a power so vastly 
benevolent—or so blackly malevolent—that decisions as to its 
use are the decisions not of persons but of peoples, of nations. 
We could no more see atomic energy monopolistically con- 
trolled than we could believe in the propriety—to say nothing 
of the possibility—of a monopoly controlling the moon or 
staking a claim to the sun. 

The 100-year atomic reactor program by which the under- 
developed nations of the meso would litt their own living 


standards—"Operation Bootstrap’ if you will—is broadly 


economic, broadly political and broadly humanitarian. 

It is right, therefore, that such a program of sound economic 
investment—free of the unfortunate “give-away” label so 
repugnant to the giver and the receiver alike—should seek 
the participation of government funds. The dividends, I 
believe, will more than repay the investment: dividends in 
security; dividends in improved standards of living for our 
neighbors; dividends in new markets; dividends in better and 
hence more productive Auman relations. We must doubly 
underscore the fact that our purpose is to help underpowered 
nations to help themselves—that we are dedicated to the 
fostering of that spirit of individual worth and integrity, of 
mutual forbearance and understanding, without which any 
international program, however well-intentioned, is bound to 
fail. 

Let me point out for you some of the world markets avail- 
able through a mutually beneficial plan, under the leadership 
of American industry, such as I propose. 

From July ist, 1951, to May Ist, 1954, we sent to India 
and Pakistan a total of $78,828,000 in economic aid. Allo- 
cated and obligated but unspent funds total $91,188,000. I 
believe that these sums should have been allocated, should 
have been obligated, and should have been spent. 

I do not know what proportion of these funds should still 
be spent under the existing concept of economic aid. I do 
suggest that even in terms of American dollars and American 
construction costs and American wage and salary rates that 
$170,000,000 today would buy, for India and Pakistan be- 
tween 75 and 80 portable atomic power reactors—or 3 large 
stationary atomic reactors complete with reprocessing plants 
producing 300,000 kilowatts of electric power, and incal- 
culable quantities of radioisotopes for industrial, agricultural, 
medical, and biological research. If, under the convention of 
counterpart funds, India and Pakistan should contribute equal 
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amounts there might be built 6 large stationary atomic power 
plants of 600,000 kilowatt capacity—or between 150 and 160 
portable package atomic reactors. 

The potentials for an already industrialized but power- 
short nation such as Japan are far more startling. Between 
1945 and 1952 we gave Japan $2,276,000,000 in non-military 
economic aid and credits. If it had been possible to allocate 
an equivalent sum for the installation by American industry 
of industrial atomic reactors, Japan might have now in the 
neighborhood of 100 large stationary atomic power plants 
with an installed capacity of about 10 million kilowatts. It is 
worth noting that Japan's total installed capacity in 1952 was 
only 12,000,000 kilowatts. All this without consideration of 
thousands of millicuries of radioisotopes for industrial, medi- 
cal, biological, agricultural, chemical, and metallurgical ap- 
plications. 

I can not now in these last few minutes delineate for you 
the revolutionary possiblities inherent in an ‘Atomic Mar- 
shall Plan” or perhaps more accurately an atomic “‘lend-lease’ 
program for the Philippines, Malaya, Indonesia, Indo-China, 
Thailand—or for the African continent—or for Israel, Italy, 
Spain, Portgual, France—or for Latin America. I leave the 
extrapolation to you. 


AN ATOMIC CHAIN REACTION 


These are just some of the more obvious areas which almost 
immediately could profit from atomic power and where financ- 
ing the costs of reactors, technology and fissionable materials 
to the extent necessary is a justifiable risk. We must view 
such investments not only as sources of direct profit for 
American industry, but even more importantly we must con- 
sider atomic energy as the last opportunity we possess to 
create a stable world. We must stake our future on the hope 
that the atomic reactor will produce an economic chain reac- 
tion, which, by establishing industry in underprivileged na- 
tions, will in turn give employment, permit the creation of 
surplus capital for reinvestment and eventually raise living 
standards while decreasing population pressure by natural 
means. 

Without considering the vast new industry which the man- 
ufacture of reactors and their power plant components would 
create in the United States, the technological and scientific 
and social benefits which would flow from an international 
atomic “‘lend-lease”” program of this magnitude would in- 
deed be incalculable. 


A LONG PERIOD OF WORLD PEACE 


The President of the United States recently asserted the 
world moral leadership of our nation with his bold pro- 
posal to share our atomic technology and resources with other 
nations. The General Assembly of the United Nations is 
playing an important part in lemming the President's far- 
seeing policy. But the Soviet veto power and Soviet harass- 
ment Faye o the harmonious working together vitally neces- 
sary for the practical development and use of industrial 
atomic energy for underdeveloped nations by this organiza- 
tion. The practical development of international industrial 
atomic energy can only come through the participation of our 
private enterprise institutions. 

There is now, therefore, it seems to me, an opportunity and 
an obligation for us to assert in a constructive, creative atomic 
energy program the world industrial leadership of the United 
States. 

As recently as September 28th of this year, Dr. Lawrence 
Hafstad, the Director, Division of Reactor Development, 
United States Atomic Energy Commission, stated before the 
Atomic Industrial Forum that “today, we should be building 
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atomic power plants. We have passed the time when we can 
get alorig with paper studies and economic analyses.’ Later 
in the same address, Dr. Hafstad declared: “In the interna- 
tional pool arrangement . . . we can — the European 
nations to take an aggressive part... . et us not have any 
illusions about sitting on a vast store of information and 
controlling a valve by which it flows to the rest of the world. 
If the undeveloped nations don’t get help from this country, 
they will get it from Europe.” 

And I might add, if they don’t get it from Europe they 
will get it from the Soviet Union. 

If we succeed in our 100-year international atomic power 
program, we will have helped to increase the standards of 
living, health and education of peoples abroad, and for many 
succeeding generations yet unborn; we will have earned and 
made vital and lasting friendships; opportunities and outlets 
abroad for American enterprises and products will be created ; 
we will have lifted a substantial burden from our Treasury; 
we will have a basis for ever-increasing economic activity; we 
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will have proved and taught the soundness of the American 
free enterprise system; and what is most important we may 
well have finally discovered the only effective means of stop- 
ping the spread of Communism. In short, if we succeed, we 
can look forward to a long period of world peace. 

For these objectives no risk is too great, no price is too big. 

I suggest that the leaders of American industry immedi- 
ately stimulate our Government to the practical and effective 
pursuit of the ideals and objectives set forth by President 
Eisenhower before the United Nations. In the international 
scene as in the domestic, the task must not be performed by 
Government alone. Nor should we industrialists—disciples 
of free enterprise and sworn antagonists of socialist-monopoly- 
control of the future prime source of power—expect, or allow, 
our Government to attempt alone to meet this great challenge 
of the Atomic Age. 

Thus far, in respect to the worldwide industrial atom, the 
voice of American industry has been silent. 

I submit that such timidity is vo¢ an American characteristic. 


Look Out for the GATT 


IT IS LOADED 
By O. R. STRACKBEIN, Chairman, Nationwide Committee of Industry, Agriculture and Labor on Import Export Policy 
Delivered at the annual convention of the National Wool Growers Association, Salt Lake City Utah, December 8, 1954 


address I was at something of a loss, because I felt 

that I should talk to you about GATT, because of 
its great importance at this time. GATT is the short name 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. It struck 
me, however, that not many people knew about the general 
agreement. A few people had perhaps read about GATT 
without knowing what it is. Considering the character of 
GATT and what it has been up to, it seemed to me that a 
pun on the name itself would help to alert you to the dangers 
that lurk in that international organization. That explains 
the title: “Look Out for the GATT—It Is Loaded.” 

Somebody will be sure to ask, what's wrong with GATT? 
And that is the question that I hope will be asked. We hope 
that it will be uel all over the United States. The conclu- 
sion will then be reached that GATT is loaded, indeed. 

What is GATT? Where did it come from? Where is it 
headed ? 

GATT did not just happen. It is the brainchild of people 
whose names are quite surely not known to you. Definitely 
it is not the product of Congress. It was conceived 7 or 8 
years ago in the os rng of State and other executive 
departments who had one thing in common, namely, the 
planning of world trade and its regulation by an international 
organization dedicated to the principles of free trade. Seven 
or eight years ago, it will be recalled, the idea of world 
economic planning was in full bloom. 

To keep the record straight we will have to provide you 
with a little background. 

GATT, i. e., the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
a tariff-cutting conference, was negotiated in 1947 and signed 
on October 30 of that year in Geneva, Switzerland. Some 
-21 of 22 countries adhered to the agreement. Today the 
numiber is 34. 

However, sometime before GATT came along the planners 
in the State Department and other departments drew up what 
was called a “Proposal for the Expansion of World Trade 
and Employment.” This was an ambitious proposal to take on 
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and make over the economy of the world. That was in 1945. 
Ideas of world planning and world government were in the 
ascendancy at that time. I want to emphasize that. 

This proposal was revised and emerged as a proposed 
charter for an International Trade Organization. After 3 more 
revisions over a period of nearly 3 years the ITO Charter, 
as it became known, was signed in Habana, Cuba, in March 
1948 by more than 50 countries, including the United States. 


It would have set up a governing or executive board on 
which the United States would have had 1 vote out of 50 
plus. The objective was free trade through progressive re- 
ductions of the tariff and other trade barriers, and guiding 
the world’s industrial, agricultural and mineral resources into 
the most productive channels. 

The provisions of the charter went so far beyond the powers 
delegated to the President in the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934, which empowered him to enter into trade agreements, 
that it was regarded necessary to submit the document to 
Congress for ‘ratification. 

Now let us go back to GATT and trace the relationship 
between GATT and the ITO Charter. 

While the ITO Charter was still being revised and nego- 
tiated, it was decided to enter into a general trade agreement 
with a large group of countries. This was done in 1947, 
as already said, i. e., about 6 months before the ITO Charter 
was signed in March in Habana. 

The plan was to turn administration of the General Agree- 
ment (GATT) over to the ITO or International Trade 
Organization when the charter was ratified by a sufficient 
number of countries. GATT was then to dissolve and pass 
out of the picture. No one bothered to present GATT for 
legislative ratification even though it was also given powers 
that went far beyond those delegated under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act to the President. After all, once the ITO came into 
being it would replace GATT. 

Obviously GATT should also have been sent to Congress 
for ratification, but this was never done. 
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Then the unexpected happened. The ITO Charter was 
sent to Congress es ratification but never came out of com- 
mittee. It was submitted to both the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate and the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. The Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
held hearings on the charter in 1950 but never issued a report 
to the House. The Senate Foreign Relations Committee, on 
its part, failed to hold any hearings at all. 

This was the legislative as distinguished from the executive 
reception given to the ITO. It was a revealing demonstration 
of how much Congress liked the ITO Charter. Disowned 
and spurned so unceremoniously by the legislative branch, the 
charter died quickly and has not been resurre:ted. No other 
country felt inclined to push the organization. 

But while Congress was so emphatic in rejecting the charter 
the State Department went on with GATT as if nothing had 
happened; in fact, acted much as it might have done had 
Congress ratified the ITO. 

Obviously GATT, not having been submitted for ratifica- 
tion at any time, had no legal standing with the possible 
exception of the schedule of tariff concessions which it con- 
tained. Nevertheless, it went right on with additional con- 
ferences and held periodic meetings at which disputed tariff 
and trade actions of the different members were reviewed. 


Without bothering you with further details let me tell you 
that GATT has in the meantime come to act as the supreme 
arbiter over our tariff and similar matters. It has reviewed 
several sovereign acts of the Congress and the President and 
continues to do so. Also it bound member countries against 
unilateral withdrawal of concessions granted in the agree- 
ment. It bound them further against using import quotas 
except as a defense in balance of payment difficulties or to 
avoid breaking down government sponsored agricultural 
programs. 

This is rather high-handed action to be exercised by an 
illegitimate organization; but GATT is not easily abashed. 

I will give you 1 or 2 axamples. 

In 1951 Congress by law directed the President to with- 
draw all trade agreement concessions from the Communist- 
controlled countries. The State Department complied expe- 
ditiously by notifying Russia, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, etc., 
but held off with respect to Czechoslovakia. Something stood 
in the way. Why could the State Department not notify 
Czechoslovakia .as in the other cases of our withdrawal of 
trade agreement concessions? It was because Czechoslovakia, 
although Communist-controlled, was (and still is) a member 
of GATT. 

Although Congress had passed a law and although the 
President had signed it, the United States had lost its freedom 
of action so far as Czechoslovakia was concerned. We had 
signed away our freedom of action—/.e., the State Depart- 
ment had signed it away in the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT). Did you know this? Did any of you 
know it? No. It could be said that the American people 
did not know it. The State Department did not want anyone 
to know it. 

Yet the fact is that the United States had to wait until the 
next meeting of GATT in the fall of 1951 before proceeding 
with the congressional mandate. We had to lay the question 
of cancellation of our trade agreement with Czechoslovakia 
before GATT so that GATT might decide the question for us. 
Fortunately, after hearing the arguments for and against, 
GATT said that we were free to do what Congress had 
directed the President to do. In a very short time we with- 
drew from our trade agreement with Czechoslovakia—but not 
before getting GATT’s O.K. 
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In other words, Congress is no longer the supreme legis- 
lative body for this country. Did you know that? Were you 
aware that we had clothed an international body with a veto 
over our tariff and trade questions? 

This was not the only case that demonstrated this fact. In 
another case we raised the duty on women’s fur felt hats after 
a hearing by the Tariff Commission under the escape clause. 
That time, as it happened, Czechoslovakia was also the pro- 
testant and contested our action. GATT appointed a working 
party to make a study of all the circumstances and to make 
a report. The working party made a detailed study and sub- 
mitted an elaborate report. We were found by GATT to be 
justified in our action once more and we accepted the GATT 
decision. 

Now, the Department of State denies that we are bound by 
GATT, and denies that GATT has the power of review 
over acts of the United States that fall within the purview of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

How good is this denial ? 

It is obviously worthless as a practical matter. In the first 
place, the State Department wants GATT to have these pow- 
ers—otherwise it would never have entered into the agree- 
ment in the first place. 

Secondly, it would otherwise have submitted GATT to 
Congress for ratification. Evidently the Department, for good 
reason, feared the same result for GATT as was accorded the 
ITO Charter. 

Thirdly, the denial is without effect because we have as 
a member of GATT accepted its jurisdiction in tariff and 
trade disputes. Moreover, we helped to write the agree- 
ment in the first place and took part in and agreed to the 
procedures set forth. We are therefore in a poor position 
to repudiate its actions. 

Fourthly, we accepted the two important decisions cited 
above. They were both in our favor. How could we then 
in good conscience or in good honor refuse to abide by GATT 
decisions if they went against us? The State ae ener 
knows that we are bound to accept such decisions and intends 
that we should. 

Where does that leave Congress? 

Out in the cold, so far as the tariff is concerned—or at 
least on the outer edges. 

But the Constitution placed the regulation of our foreign 
commerce and the laying of taxes and duties squarely on the 
shoulders of Congress. The purpose was to keep control 
of these matters closely in the hands of the people. The 
effects of the acts since 1947 have been in the opposite direc- 
tion. Congress is being elbowed out of the ay to make 
room for the State Department. 

What is happening and what has been going on is this: 

The State Department has sought to cut Congress out of 
control of the tariff because that Department wants to use 
the tariff as a pawn of diplomacy. If Congress controls the 
tariff, even if only indirectly, as through the Tariff Commis- 
sion, the State Departrhent is handicapped in its moves. Con- 
gress might assert its authority and embarrass the Department. 

The State Department is concerned with foreign relations 
and is properly interested in the economic factors that bring 
about good relations. On the other hand, the Department is 
entirely too prone to lose sight of the interests of the people 
back home in the factories and on the farms and ranches. 
That is why the system of executive domination of the tariff 
leads to a sacrifice of domestic producers in favor of consider- 
ations of diplomacy and in favor of foreign producers. 

That is not as it should be for several reasons. One is that 
the pawns of diplomacy are rather shifty amd transient. What 
looks good today may go sour tomorrow. Another is that 
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when we seek to woo friends through economic concessions, 
these friends have a habit of becoming insatiable. Instead of 
appreciating what we have already done they resent it when 
we try to call a halt. Economic concessions too easily deteri- 
orate into economic appeasement—unless they are carefully 
watched. 

In its designs to wrest tariff control from Congress, the 
State Department has given assurances abroad that were not 
in its place to give; or made agreements that lay beyond its 
powers. Then the Department has expected Congress to 
make good on the promises and agreements. Congress was 
to consent to its own handcuffing and like it. 

This represents a form of coercion that is properly re- 
sented by Congress; because the State Department cannot bind 
the Congress in any field of its constitutional powers against 
legislating as it sees fit. Each new Congress is free to repeal, 
amend, or leave alone any previous act of that body and the 
State Department is completely out of bounds when it seeks 
to bind Congress as it has done in GATT. 

The machinations of the Department in the field of tariffs 
and trade have been high-handed to say the least and devious 
to boot. 

We have seen how GATT sits in judgment on tariff cases 
and similar disputes brought before it. We have seen how 
the State Department has worked hand in glove with this 
procedure by submitting cases to GATT and participating in 
the procedures. Also we have witnessed State Department 
accceptance of the results. 

And now, as if to prove what they have previously denied, 
the Department is seeking the strengthening of GATT by 
taking part in a revision of the general agreement designed 
to give it more teeth. Right today a conference is going on 
in Geneva, attended by some 50 countries. GATT is being 
revised and the new version will probably be ready in January 
ot February. This time a left-handed move will be made 
to bring the revised GATT before Congress for ratification. 
This looks like something new—like a change of heart. 

But look out. The scheme is loaded. 

The announced intention is to submit only the organiza- 
tional features of the new GATT to Congress—not the part 
that counts, that is, the contents, such as the ban on import 
quotas, the provisions on valuation, the binding of rates 
against unilateral change, and so forth. 
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Should the organizational features, innocent as they are, 
to be ratified, GATT would have the semblance of legality 
and would no doubt grow in its arrogation of powers with 
the full blessings of the State Department. Congress would 
find it ever more difficult to reassert and recapture its consti- 
tutional power; and the Department of State would describe 
congressional rebelliousness as evidence of irresponsible tend- 
encies and instability. It would say that if Congress did not 
go along with the State Department design we would lose our 
friends abroad and be left high and dry and alone in the 
world. We would have to face Russia alone. 

That is the gamut and that is the trap. So, I say, look out 
for the GATT——it’s loaded. 

What do we propose as a substitute? 

Some bills were introduced in the past session of Congress 
that embodied our objectives. A few simple changes would 
be made. 

Tariff changes would only be made if given individual 
rates could be shown to the satisfaction of the Tariff Com- 
mission to be too low and causing or threatening serious 
injury to domestic producers; or if export or import interests 
could demonstrate that individual rates are higher than 
necessary. 

The Tariff Commission would hold hearings and make 
investigations as now, but its recommendations would go to 
Congress rather than to the President. The Department of 
State-would have the right to send a report to Congress for its 
consideration along with other factors. 

In this way the control over the tariff that has been usurped 
so deviously by the State Department would be broken and 
Congress would recapture its constitutional authority. Unless 
this is done all tariff legislation will be futile because it will 
be nullified by international procedures. You as wool growers 
might then just as well forget about electing men to the 
House and Senate, so far as tariff is concerned, because they 
would be helpless. There would be no point in talking to 
them, sending them your complaints or asking their help. 
And, of course, as for going to Geneva itself—that is, to the 
new source of power—you would be voiceless for sure and 
completely ignored. 

That is not the way the Constitution-makers wanted things 
to be. So let’s take the cartridge out of GATT and unload it. 


The Narcotics Racket 


STUDENT CRUSADE AGAINST THIS VICIOUS ENEMY 


By GOODWIN J. KNIGHT, Governor of California 
Delivered at the Governor's Conference on Youth and Narcotics, Sacramento, California, December 13, 1954 


the San Francisco Bay Area I asked the assistance of 
our young people in a full-fleged program to combat 
the use of narcotics. 

Since that time it has become evident that the youngsters 
who attended that conference have done a great deal to 
accept the challenge I offered them in taking the lead in the 
vital movement to control the vicious narcotics racket. 

I am proud of them for the work they have done in those 
three months. Their parents, their schools, their communi- 
ties and the entire State of California are proud of them. 

This conference is an extension of the one held three 
months ago. Today student leaders from schools all over 
Northern California are in attendance here. Within the near 
future a similar conference will be held in Southern Cal- 


Tite months ago at a meeting with youth leaders of 


ifornia where the best minds among the students in that part 
of the State will have an opportunity to join you in this 
crusade against one of the greatest evils of our times. 

Today you will all engage in group discussion and in round 
table sessions. You will learn much about this problem from 
informed men and women who are devoting themselves to 
the task of eradicating the narcotics racket—this scourge that 
is taking such a terrible toll in happiness and health among 
our people. 

The last session of the Legislature acceded to my request 
for greater punishment for those who peddle dope. But 
punitive measures are not enough. More than anything else, 
we must make the people aware of this canker sore eating at 
our way of life. If the er know the truth, they will know 
how to combat the evil. I am of the opinion that if young 
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people are taught the truth they will respect it, and that they 
will continue, throughout their lives, to act accordingly. 

High schools and junior colleges are prime targets for dope 
peddlers. Dope peddlers know something that the uninitiated 
do not know. They know that once they can “hook” a victim, 
that victim is their victim for life. So, they reason, why not 
“hook’’ a young boy, or a young girl, and they will be slaves 
for the rest of their days. 

Being “hooked” to the dope habit is a terrible thing. It 
not only results in degradation, and pain and sorrow; it re- 
sults in being ostracized from society, suffering mental and 
physical torments, and an untimely death. 

The reason that dope peddlers want to “hook’’ victims, 
of course, lies in a base desire to make money from them. 
Dope victims usually require from $30 to $100 every single 
day of their lives in order to satisfy this one gruesome habit. 
One can easily understand why dope addicts naturally fall 
into a life of criminal activity ar g inevitably, into arrest, 
disgrace and imprisonment. 

We want to enlist your valued support in curbing the use 
of narcotics. 

We particularly want to solicit your cooperation in the 
effort to forestall a current trend among young people who 
think it is “smart’’ to experiment with “goof balls,” “beanies,” 
and other drug products which often times lead into the use 
of narcotics themselves. Any student who gives the subject 
a moment's thought will quickly realize that experimenting 
with drugs is rank stupidity. 

Young people are naturally curious. They like to try out 
new things. They like to experiment. They like to take a 
“dare.”” This is all very well in the normal activities of life. 
But drugs and narcotics are not normal things in life. They 
are dangerous. They are deadly. 

While talking about drugs, I want to warn you against 
the use of barbiturates—commonly known as ‘goof balls.” 
They cause definite degenerating effects on the human body. 
They result in general debility and emaciation, impairment 
of the mental processes, and eventual deterioration of the 
body organs. They create a craving similar to those caused 
by the use of opium, morphine, heroin, cocaine and other 
vicious narcotics. The one who named these barbiturates 
“goof balls” choose an apt one for them. In the sad and 
disenchanted world of ‘goof ball’’ addicts, the term is appro- 
priate because it aptly describes and clearly explains the effect 
of such products, and the final results from their usage. 

“Beenies,”” named after the drug benzedrine, have a 
stimulating effect on the central nervous system. The dangers 
of addiction from the drugs of this group should be considered 
as serious as the use of narcotics. “Beenies’’ are highly toxic 
and cause severe injuries to the body. The use of them re- 


sults in serious emaciation. 

If anyone ever suggests that you try a “goof ball,” or a 
“beenie,” turn him down quickly and Ticsetvely. Only 
foolish people use them. You are ‘90 smart to fall for that 
senseless practice. 

The use of “goof balls,” “beenies” or any other form of 
drug easily leads to the use of narcotics. And, sooner or 
later, those who are addicted to the use of narcotics pass the 
“point of no return.” 

The “point of no return,” as many of you know, is a 
phrase employed by pilots who fly the trans-ocean routes. 
Their planes take off loaded with a certain amount of fuel 
for the long journey. Each pilot is able to plot, with exacti- 
tude, the particular place along his journey where his fuel 
supply will fall so low that he will be unable to return to his 
home base. There, he will have passed the “point of no 
return” and, regardless of what he may encounter, there is 
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no turning back. He can only continue onward and, if 
mechanical difficulties prevent him from reaching his destina- 
tion, usually a lonely death awaits him and his passengers in 
the watery wastes below. 

“The “point of no return” in the life of a narcotic user 
is reached when he is “hooked” for good. It means that there 
is no known cure for his affliction. He cannot turn back the 
clock to yesteryear when he was a healthy, normal individual. 
It is too late. He cannot do without narcotics and must con- 
tinue to have larger, and larger doses of narcotics until death 
relieves him of the evil to which he has chained himself. And 
that death is a horrible one during which the victim undergoes 
terrible suffering. Most people who try narcotics “just one” 
are ripe for being “hooked”’ for life. 

It is difficult, I know, for youngsters who are full of life 
and health to understand that once “hooked” on narcotics, 
there is no certain return to normal existence. Boys and girls, 
who bask in the well of youthful strength and vigor, believe 
that they can conquer any temptation. All of us who have 
passed through the valley of youth know that feeling—be- 
cause we were all your age once, too. We understand these 
things, now. And you will understand them, too, when you 
have reached our age. And you, too, will then try to make 
the pathway easier for the young people of your day, by 
talking to them then as I am talking to you now. 

If you know the truth now, you will be able to protect 
yourselves, and thus you will be able to protect others, too. 

The use of drugs and narcotics results in juvenile delin- 
; wa 4 Any youngster can be a juvenile delinquent. It 

oesn't require any brains or any particular effort. Only a 
“softie” becomes a juvenile delinquent. The real smart boy 
or girl is the one who tends to business, who obeys the laws 
established by his school authorities, who obeys the rules - 
laid down by his parents, and who obeys the laws of his city 
and his State. A boy or a girl who has the moral courage and 
the mental ability to follow the rules and regulations is the 
genuine article. There's nothing phony about that type of 
boy or gitl—and don’t let anyone tell you anything different. 
Anybody who tells you anything different is walking around 
without his dunce hat on. 

All of you can do much to help solve the problem of the 
drug and the narcotic traffic... You can do a great deal by 
making it unpopular to experiment in these horrible concoc- 
tions. In the vernacular of the young people of today—don't 
try to be ‘‘game cats” and give such stuff a “fling.” It is 
bigger than you. It is bigger than me. It is bigger than any- 
body. Nobody can lick a drug or a narcotic addiction. 
Experimenting with them is an “off beat routine’ that will 
result in nothing but “black days” for anyone who tries them. 

If you locate a drug or narcotics “pusher” working on your 
campus, or anywhere among young people, push him away 
from you. Report immediately to your teacher any suspicious 
actions you may notice on anyone's part that might indicate 
the sale or the use of drugs or narcotics. Teachers will get 
in touch with the proper authorities. 

Do not attempt to handle the situation yourself. That 
type of action requires the services of experts. Trying to take 
cate of the problem yourself might give the dope peddler 
time to escape—and it might be very dangerous for you. 

Do not, under any circumstances, sample any substance— 
pills, powders, Liguide, nosedrops or cigarettes unless you are 
certain they are harmless. Even if the person offering it 
claims that the substance is harmless, do not sample it if it 
is unknown to you. 

Choose your associates with care. Most youngsters who fall 
victim to the drug or narcotic habit do so through association 
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with thrill-seekers, or those who are using drugs on occasion 
or are addicted to them. 

Do not try to solve a problem involving a friend who has 
become a drug user. This is a delicate task and should have 
the attention of a qualified person. Talk to your parents, or 
your teacher—they will know what to do, and they won't do 
anything that will embarrass you or your friend. 

Don't keep information about drug or dope peddlers to 
yourself. Help to push the “pusher’’ right into the arms of 
the law. By doing so, you will help to save the happiness, the 
health and the lives of your own friends and other students 
everywhere. 

Dope peddlers are rats. They deserve no mercy whatsoever. 
Remember that they represent a greater and more deadlier 
evil than a man with a loaded gun pointed right at your 
heart. No punishment is too great for a dope peddler who 
deliberately creates a craving for narcotics among our young 
people. Let us make it our unalterable determination to drag 
them out of their holes and put them behind bars. I ask 
your help in this effort. 

Some of you may attend schools where there is no narcotics 
problem. But the day may soon come when the problem 
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will present itself. Be prepared for that day. In many schools, 
the problem is an acute one, right now. There is no such 
thing as a “slight” case of narcotics traffic—one dope oa 
dler on a campus, or one student addict, is one too many. The 
pusher must be captured and efforts made to cure the youthful 
user before the youngster is “hooked” for all time. 

Here at this conference you will learn much that will help 
you to become acquainted with the problem and guide you in 
your work among your friends and fellow students. 

The men and the women who will work with you here 
today are experts in their fields. Listen carefully to their 
words. They have vital messages for you. Think of them 
as being coaches in this contest against an evil, opposing 
force. They will show you how to stiff-arm an opponent like 
a dope peddler who is trying to tackle you before you even 
get started on your end run through life. 

Be assured that, in any effort you exert in this crusade, you 
will not be alone. You will have the unlimited support of 
your parents, your school authorities, your local city and 
county authorities, my own personal help, and all of the 
power and the assistance of the great State of California. 


Business Growth and Expansion 


THE LONG-TERM PROSPECTS 
By ROBERT D. CALKINS, Ph.D., LL.D., Washington, D. C., President, The Brookings Institution 
Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, November 29, 1954 


kind introduction. 

It is an honor to speak to this distinguished audi- 
ence. I appreciate that honor and the opportunity to discuss 
with you the matter of busines growth, which is so vital to 
the future of the whole American people. 

The business outlook over the next few months is not the 
aspect of growth which I shall consider. Of these immediate 
prospects you have already heard much of late. I shall add 
nothing to that subject but the observation that, as seen from 
Washington, the current situation may be summarized in the 
remark of the mountain woman, who, when asked about her 
husband, replied; “Well, all spring and summer he com- 
plained that he wasn’t feeling well, but lately he’s been 
complaining that he’s feelin’ better.” 


I, 


My remarks will relate to the longer-term prospects for 
business growth and expansion over the next few decades. 
These prospects, except for the threat of war, have for some 
time looked far better than the public generally has realized. 
The remarkable expansion of business to new levels of pro- 
duction in the post-war years has helped greatly to promote 
confidence in business and to lift our aspirations for the 
future. 

Nevertheless, a great deal of public thinking remains 
shackled to the fear of unemployment and depression, to a 
suspicion of business prosperity, to a — view of 
economic progress, and to a belief that business initiative is 
after all dependent on government initiative as well as on 
public policy. Many of these views will undoubtedly persist 
and be reflected in political action. 

But a more optimistic view of economic growth seems 
destined to command the attention of these pessimists, to 
prompt the politician to promote progress, and to encourage 
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business to strive for the progress that is attainable. The 
importance of economic expansion to our national security 
and to the preservation of prosperity is such that neither 
political party henceforth can disregard it as an objective. 
Partisan , og for prompting economic growth will undoubt- 
edly differ. The degree to which inflationary measures are 
advocated represents one of the current differences. The 
degree to which private enterprise will be encouraged or 
allowed, to initiate the economic advance may be another. 
But both parties are committed to the maintenance of full 
employment, and it is increasingly clear that to maintain full 
employment for a rapidly iy app labor force under chang- 
ing technology, must be in fact a policy of economic growth. 
Accordingly, the conscious encouragement of economic 
growth has become an adjunct of the full employment policy 
of the federal government. It has also become a goal to 
be promoted for national security and rising levels of living 
for the people. 

Economic growth has been explicitly acknowledged as an 
objective nowhere more walanelly than in President Eisen- 
hower’s economic report of last January. There he said: 

“A great opportunity lies before the American people. 
Our approach to a position of military preparedness now 
makes it possible for the United States to turn more of its 
attention to a sustained improvement of national living 
standards. 

“Our economic goal is an increasing income shared 
equitably among those who contribute to its growth, and 
achieved in dollars of stable buying power. 

“Sustained economic growth is necessary to the welfare 
and, indeed, to the survival of America and the free world. 

“Although American living standards on the average are 
now higher than ever, there are certain groups whose con- 
sumption is much less than it should be. We can in our life- 
time go far toward eliminating substandard living. 
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“A steadily rising national income is the best assurance of 
harmonious social and economic adjustments. There can be 
no lasting harmony in a nation in which competing groups 
and interests seek to divide a constant or shrinking national 
output. 

“The demands of modern life and the unsettled status of 
the world require a more important role for Government than 
it played in earlier and quieter times. 

“It is Government's responsibility in a free society to 
create an environment in which individual enterprise can work 
constructively to serve the ends of economic progress; to 
encourage thrift; and to extend and strengthen economic 
ties with the rest of the world.” 

In brief, it was the President’s position that ‘Government 
programs must be designed to help maintain reasonable 
stability during periods of readjustment and to encourage 
long-term growth.” 


II. 


I have no intention of trying to forecast the type or de- 
gree of expansion that will occur in the years ahead. The 
achievements will depend heavily on whether war occurs or 
can be averted, on the political policies affecting expansion 
which the American people support, on the vigor with which 
business seeks to realize the economic potentials that are attain- 
able, and on the sort of economic growth that is sought. 

A major war, and certainly an atomic war, would explode 
all current prospects of economic improvement. The contin- 
gency of such a catastrophic conflict, however, far from being 
a justification for relaxing our effort at economic expansion, 
is in fact a powerful argument for attaining technological 
and productive superiority wherever possible. The alternative 
is to risk defeat. 

The political policies that will be pursued are ur_- :dictable. 
They are likely to depend heavily, though not wholly, on the 
showing that business makes in providing employment, im- 
proved products, and rising levels of living. 

Accordingly, the actions of business with respect to growth 
and expansion are crucial. The achievement of technological 
progress and economic growth is essential to our national 
defense and to the preservation of a favorable political climate 
in which business may thrive. Such gains are of course of 
central importance to the future of business itself and to the 
future well being of all. 

Although the outcome cannot now be forecast, some ap- 
ye of the potentialities of business growth is feasible. If 

usiness is to estimate reasonably well its growth prospects, 
and if government is to pursue sound policies for growth, 
we shall need much more reliable estimates of our potentiali- 
ties than we have relied upon in the past. Throughout this 
century we have repeatedly underestimated our technological 
progress and our economic expansion. In hardly a decade 
have we foreseen accurately the progress that would be made. 
Never perhaps have we most seriously miscalculated our 
gains than in the post-war years. Such miscalculations are 
reason enough for giving more careful attention to our growth 
poten.ials. But when we realize that actual economic expan- 
sion has exceeded the optimistic estimates of even Los An- 
geles and Texas, it is time to take a fresh look at our over- 
all prospects. 

Let us turn then to a review of some of these potentials. 
The text for this review might well be the comment of a Cali- 
fornia woodsman who rescued a little group of Alpine 
climbers lost in the mountain fastness. When he told them 
their location, one of the climbers cried, “But how did we 
get here?” Suppressing his impatience and trying not to seem 
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inhospitable, the old man replied dryly, “If that question ain’t 
got no answer attached, mister, I ain't got none that fits. If 
you're agoin’ anywhere in particular up here, you better 
figger out first how to git there, ‘cause if you just start agoin’ 
before you know where you're goin’, you can git to a power- 
ful lot of places where you don’t want to be.” 

I know of no better justification for taking stock of where 
we are going. 

Il. 


When I say that our growth potentials are great and our 
prospects bright, I do not mean merely a continuation of 
recent levels of production. Our estimates have been low 
and a far more rapid growth is possible over the next few 
decades. 

Contributing to the expansion of our economic potentials 
are a number of new developments.! 

A major and unanticipated expansion of population and 
future labor force has occurred in recent years. As late as 
1946 the official forecast of population was a maximum of 
164 millions to be reached Bas 1990, after which further 
growth was not expected. These forecasts have been as com- 
pletely repudiated by events as has the stagnation theory of 
economics. The upset has been caused by the baby boom of 
the war and post-war years. The maximum figures estimated 
for 1990 will be exceeded in 1955—35 years ahead of 
schedule. The Census Bureau has recently estimated popula- 
tion in 1965 at 190 million, and the total seems likely to ex- 
ceed 200 million well before 1975. If the recent birth rates 
should persist, the population in the year 2000 could be as 
much as double the maximum estimate made only 8 years ago. 

These miscalculations of population growth were predicted 
on temporary short-run conditions, the import of which we 
do not yet adequately understand. We had a declining birth 
rate from 1916 to 1932; a gradual rise from 1932 to 1940; 
a sharp rise during the war; and since the war a return to 
the 1916 level of births. In retrospect it appears that the age 
of ‘flaming youth” did in fact limit its families as it intended, 
but that its children have returned to the reproduction stand- 
ards of their grand parents. In case the younger members 
of this audience do not comprehend my reference to ‘flaming 
youth,” let me explain—though you may not believe it—that 
I mean those gray-haired gentlemen in their late forties and 
early fifties on your right. 

Whether the early marriage and high birth rates of recent 
years will continue, no one can say. Those events have be- 
come critical items to watch for the future, however. But 
even if a decrease in the birth rate should occur, the expan- 
sion to date will require sharp upward revisions in our esti- 
mates of future consumer needs and of labor force. Moreover, 
the wave of births since the war may well produce a sec- 
ondary surge of births from- 1965 to 1980, when these 
children reach the age of reproduction. 

These population prospects assure a rapidly increasing labor 
force. Until. recently ‘we have grossly underestimated this 
expansion of man power. Slichter in 1949 estimated the 
working force at 72 millions in 1980. Three years later Colm 
accepted that figure as the labor force for 1960. Recent 
census projections indicate an over-all labor force in 1975 
of 79 millions and an increase to 89 millions within a de- 
cade. And these figures may be low. 


*For this section I have drawn heavily on ‘The Economic Poten- 
tials of the United States," a paper by Joseph S. Davis, prepared for 
the Columbia University Bicentennial Celebration, 1954, and Poten- 
tial Economic Growth of the United States During the Next Decade, 
materials prepared for the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, 1954. 
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The new manpower coming into the labor force will enjoy 
a greater life expectancy than has heretofore prevailed. Be- 
tween 1900 to 1950, life expectancy at birth was increased 
by 21 years, which has greatly extended the productive years 
of workers. Less spectacular increases must be anticipated 
for the future, but some expansion of longevity and produc- 
tivity is reasonably assured with the advance of medical 
practice. 

Our productive potentials are further enhanced by the fact 
that the health and education which the younger generation 
enjoys is superior to that of their elders. These factors are 
important in depleting the very low income groups on the 
one hand, and they are of major importance in supplying 
manpower to meet the expanding need for technical and 
skilled workers. 


There are those who may argue that this increase of the 
labor force merely enlarges the threat of unemployment. 
But if a normal proportion of job makers are produced, and 
enterprise is encouraged, the more probable outcome is in- 
creased employment and expanded national income. 

Offsetting these favorable factors are two that are less 
favorable. First, we must expect some further reduction in 
the work week over the next few decades. The estimates 
of that reduction vary considerably in amount and timing. 
But the attainment of a 35 or even a 30-hour week within 
the next quarter century is not unlikely. 

In the second place, the number of older people will 
increase from 12 million to possibly 20 million in a quarter 
century. Though efforts will undoubtedly be made to utilize 
more of these experienced workers, some increase of unpro- 
ductive dependents seems certain. 

Over all, these offsetting factors are small compared to the 
expansive — inherent in the growth of population, 
and the labor force, and in the improvements of longevity, 
health, and education. 


IV. 


Reinforcing these potentials created by our expanding 
human resources are the dramatic possibilities of science and 
technology. 

During the past half century we have revolutionized trans- 
portation with the internal combusion engine, the automobile, 
airplane and diesel locomotive. We have begun a revolution 
in agriculture with mechanization, improved seed and better 
cultivation practices. We have created a revolution in mate- 
rials with alloy metals, electroplating, light metals, synthetic 
fibers, and plastics. We have enhanced production through 
mechanization and an enormous increase in the use of power. 
We have transformed the food industry and consumption 
habits through canning refrigeration, and merchandising. We 
have revolutionized communication and recreation with the 
telephone, wireless, radio, television, and motion pictures. We 
have opened up whole new industries and vastly increased 
the range of products and the opportunities for consumer 
choice. 

Prior to this century industry relied on ingenuity and the 
practical arts. Over the last few decades it has embraced 
science and technology and been transformed by the contri- 
butions that both could make. When one reviews these 
accomplishments it is difficult to imagine a Continuation of 
this pace of innovation and improvement. And yet if one 
examines the frontiers of research in science and technology, 
it seems that even greater revolutions are in prospect during 
the second half of this century. 

On the Archives building in Washington appears the in- 
scription “The Past is Prologue.” This epigram was recently 
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explained by a taxi driver to a visiting tourist as meaning, 
“You ain't seen nothing yet.’’ This is the impression one 
gains from an examination of the prospective developments 
in science and new technology. 


The prospect of larger changes ahead is suggested by the 
fact that (a) the discoveries of the recent past have not yet 
had their full impact on production and consumption, (b) 
the problems currently investigated may yield highly revolu- 
tionary discoveries of far-reaching import, (c) the expendi- 
tures on research will not have their impact for some time, 
and (d) finally, industry has come to rely on research and this 
offers the prospect of a continuing flow of discovery and 
innovation. 


Among the discoveries of the recent past that have still 
to find their place in industry, atomic power is perhaps the 
most spectacular. What it may do to supplement existing 
sources of power and to give greater locational mobility to 
industry, we are only beginning to suspect. But there are 
numerous less spectacular developmenis and it is important 
that we not lose sight of them. The results of nuclear re- 
search in the biological and medical fields have unknown 
potentialities. The use of irradiation for testing, for steriliza- 
tion, and for the preservation of food without refrigeration 
are of major significane. In addition, the jet engine, the 
gas turbine, the electronic computer, new lubricants, surface 
finishing, ultrasonics, automation, fast flames, and high tem- 

ratures afford incalculable opportunities and _ possibilities 
for industry. So also do the discoveries of new materials— 
plastics, resins, light metals, glass products, and countless 
others. Meanwhile in agriculture the revolution proceeds 
with constantly improved seeds, pest control, soil conditioning, 
new cultivation methods, and rain making. 


Over the horizon are further possibilities. Among research 
investigators one finds high a for major discoveries, many 
of which may have commercial importance. Further develop- 
ments in nuclear physics are likely. The harnessing of solar 
energy may be imminent. The extraction of minerals from 
sea water and the conversion of salt water to fresh water 
have staggering possibilities. Important investigations are 
being pursued to find the implications and possibilities of 
ultrasonics, high temperatures, fast flames, electronics, new 
plastics, the silicones, and the growth of algae, synthetic 
animal food, and the chemical basis for life itself. As our 
exhaustible minerals and other resources become depleted, re- 
search will undoubtedly focus increasingly on the discovery 
of substitutes. 


The implications of this vast research effort no one can 
foretell. We are currently spending over $3.5 billion annu- 
ally on research and development. Nearly 60 per cent of this 
expenditure is financed by government mainly for military 
or atomic research and development. But over 40 per cent 
is being expended by private industry and non-profit research 
organizations. Such high rates of expenditure must continue 
because they are necessary. Research offers our | weve 
chance of maintaining technological superiority for defense, 
and it opens up vast new opportunities for the benefit of all. 
As A. J. Davis has observed, this expenditure on research 
and development “expands our resource base, develops new 
sources of power, multiplies new products and processes, 
makes for improvement in quality and durability of goods, 
leads to more efficient and effective agricultural practices, 
contributes heavily to medical advances, and opens up new 
fields for investment.” 

The chief concern over the future productivity of this re- 
search arises not from any doubt about its immediate power 
to contribute useful discoveries, but from the fact that we 
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are still operating so heavily on the accumulations of funda- 
mental scientific knowledge developed in Europe, and we are 
not adequately stressing fundamental discovery and the accu- 
mulation of basic knowledge either in our universities or 
elsewhere. The majority of the great fundamental scientific 
discoveries that have opened up the atomic age were con- 
tributed by France, England, Poland, Germany, Switzerland, 
Australia, Denmark, and Italy, and not by the United States. 
We contributed the experimental effort and the development 
of the end products. Europe as a dependable source of such 
basic discoveries is lost, and we have done little to provide 
a substitute for it here in this country. This we must do if 
we are to maintain our preeminence in research and in- 
novation. 


V. 


When we turn next to our consumption potentials, we find 
further reason for optimism. Vast unsatisfied requirements 
and latent demand exist for consumer goods. These poten- 
tials must be expected to increase on a per capita basis as 
productivity rises, and in the aggregate as population grows. 


A rising demand for housing and consumer durables is 
thus indicated. The Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
has estimated that residential non-farm construction will in- 
crease from $12 billion in 1953 to $16 billion in 1965. But 
the potentials for growth are even greater, and will continue 
to mount. 

In addition, there are increasing arrears in the need for 
roads, schools, hospitals, parks and recreational facilities. It 
has been estimated that to keep up with the needs of a grow- 
ing population and to fill the backlogs, ey construction— 
federal, state and local—will be expanded from $10 billion 
in 1953 to at least $17 billion in 1965. But here again the 
needs are larger than this estimate and are expanding. 

No satiation of consumer wants is in sight. The problem is 
to enhance the earning power and earnings of people sufh- 
ciently to give expression to those wants as effective demand, 
and thereby to provide the means with which to buy the 
products of industry. 


VI. 


Such a combination of ag ngy influences offers greater 


long-run opportunities for business growth than at any pre- 
vious time. 

It would be hazardous to estimate the potentials of pro- 
ductive investment or the consequence on productivity and 
national income over the next few decades. These potentials 
are all so far above anything we have previously experienced 
that it is difficult to grasp what may be in store. 

The Joint Committee has recently estimated that business 
expenditures on plant and equipment will amount to $60 
billion per annum by 1965 compared to $38 billion in 1953. 
To some this may seem high, but when the potentialities of 
growth and technological progress are considered the rate of 
investment might more rapidly press beyond $60 billion a 
year. 

The growth of productivity per man-hour is another diffi- 
cult item to estimate. Recent projectiot.s suggest an increase 
of possibly 3 per cent per year in agriculture as compared 
with 2 per cent since 1910. In non-agricultural industries the 
increase is generally estimated at 2.5 to 3 per cent per year. 
How much these figures may be affected | by phenomenal 
technological advances, if they occur, we cannot foretell. 
But over the long run, irregular but high rates of improve- 
ment seem probable. 
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Unless war or major depression seriously interfere with 
the growth attainable, gross national product can be expected 
to rise at an impressive rate from the current figure of nearly 
$360 billion. The Joint Committee puts its estimate without 
inflation at $535 billion by 1965. Such estimates, though 
they must rest on insecure assumptions, give some indication 
of the range that is likely and some impression of the still 
large potentials that may be attainable. 


VII. 


Now what are some of the implications for business of 
these developments? As Davis has observed: “The longer-run 
future is no longer clouded by alleged prospects, (1) that 
our population growth will taper off soon and that a decline 
will set in before the year 2000; (2) that our labor force 
will reach its peak within this century; (3) that the recent 
pace of scientific and technological progress cannot be main- 
tained; (4) that population growth and depleted natural 
resources will severely restrict gains in per capita consump- 
tion, if not entail retrogession; (5) that our consumption 
standards will rise too slowly to permit continuing high levels 
of employment; and, finally, (6) that the still evolving form 
of American capitalism is on its way out.” 


Instead, business has the opportunity under free enterprise 
to usher in, for the great mass of the American people, an 
era of prosperity hitherto unknown. To preserve this oppor- 
tunity, business and government must make every feasible 
effort to avoid the breakdown and demoralization of another 
major depression. Because of the ever present threat of war, 
industry, like the nation, must participate in defense, 
strengthen its potentials and remain ready for hurried conver- 
tion to war production in case of need. 


Thus the task ahead is to maintain an appropriate balance 
between defense, current consumption, and investment for 
progress in an expanding economy. 


This outlook suggests that business may plan its growth 
in confidence of expanding markets and opportunities. But 
elementary prudence requires that due precautions be taken 
against contingencies of occasional recession and war. There 
are other contingencies also that may not be ignored. Our 
reliance on science and technology has given a new dimension 
to competition. Discovery and innovation are broadening the 
range of competitive rivalry, intensifying competition, and en- 
larging the uncertainties associated with it. The race of 
competitiors to improve their products, to lower costs and to 
introduce new items is now reinforced by the laboratory and 
the full range of scientific knowledge. Increasingly, from the 
most unexpected quarters, remote industries enter the fray 
with new discoveries that compete with traditional products. 


Moreover, invention and innovation have so greatly ex- 
panded the number and variety of products, brands and 
models ,from which the consumer may choose, that competi- 
tion between products has been intensified. Thus under the 
aggressive rivalries of today, the automobile competes not only 
with the railroads, bus lines and air lines, but with housing, 
television sets, refrigerators and children. Plastics from the 
chemical industry compete directly with metals; aluminum 
competes with copper, steel, and wood; traditional market 
boundaries are being eroded ; and the producer can rarely know 
from whence his most active competition will come next. 


Competitive rivalry is becoming much more of a free-for- 
all contest, which is of major importance to management. It 
is a dangerous illusion to suppose that we are witnessing a 
temporary flurry of innovation and that business will soon 
settle down to established ways. “This technological revolu- 
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tion,” says Clyde Williams of the Battelle Institute, “is a 
tide that is sweeping at increasing speed, and one that is irre- 
versible. We can consciously aid or abet its progress but 
we cannot deflect it without disastrous results.” 


Dr. DuBridge reminds us that, ‘whether your company is 
still in existence and making a profit 10 or 20 years from 
now, or what kind of product it will be making or selling 
then, is more likely to be determined by what happens in the 
laboratory than by what happens in the accounting office, in 
the sales office, or even in the halls of Congress or the White 
House.”’ 


Business is repeatedly reminded that there is no respite in 
sight. It must innovate to compete. It must introduce new 
products that compete with its own output. As John Rohr- 
back says: “Sometimes it may even amount to putting yourself 
out of business in a particular line before the competition has 
a chance to do it for you.” 


In this sort of world, management must be conditioned for 
change—to innovate and to adapt to the innovations of others. 
Research, heretofore regarded as a small technical sideline, 
has become a major function of top management, that sits 
at the council table with production, finance and sales. 


We are in an era in which business needs men with an 
interest in the pioneering fringe, with an enthusiasm for the 
possible, and yet with judgment in the midst of change and 
uncertainty. Such are the conditions for survival in business 
and such are the conditions for survival in the international 
rivalry of East and West. 


The implications of these cross currents of competition are 
not yet fully recognized by business or the public. Competi- 
tive enterprise has enormously expanded the customer's range 
of choice among products. They are encouraging firms to 
diversify production and to enter new lines of products. They 
are having their influence on the current merger movement, 
driving firms to seek adequate size and diversification for 
survival. The character of competition is in flux and the 
structure of industry is adapting to this condition. The role 
of competitive enterprise can no longer be judged by tradi- 
tional views of its performance in the market for a single 
product. 


IX. 


And yet as I have tried to show, a sober appraisal of the 
expansive forces that seem likely to dominate the economy 
in the second half century can lead only to the conclusion 
that the opportunities for growth are phenomenal. More 
than ever before, we have turned to the magic wand of science 
and technology. As a result, we may well see more revolu- 
tionary developments in the next few decades than we have 
already witnessed. Our children or grandchildren will doubt- 
less look back on the Twentieth Century as the age of tech- 
nological revolution. They may see what we cannot see, that 
the revolutionary advance developed more largely in the 
second half than in the first half, of the century. 


If we fail to achieve the bright possibility before us it will 
be not because of any deficiency in our potentials, but because 
of our failure to use the potentials that are within our reach. 
Men in industry, like yourselves, have the exciting task of 
pioneering and developing this new age. It is a great mission, 
and your success will place all mankind in your debt. 

It is a mission which Henry L. Stimson has nobly expressed 
in the book by Vannevar Bush, entitled “Modern Arms and 
Free Men.” There he says, “Those who read this book will 
mostly be younger than I; men of the generations who must 
bear the active part in the work ahead. Let tiem learn from 
our adventures what they can. Let them charge us with our 
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failures and do better in their turn. But let them not turn 
aside from what they have to do, nor think that criticism 
excuses inaction. Let them have hope and virtue, and let them 
believe in mankind and its future, for there is good as well 
as evil, and the man who tries to work for the good, believ- 
ing in its eventual victory, while he may suffer setback and 
even disaster, will never know defeat. The only deadly sin 
I know is cynicism.” 


ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “DR. CALKINS, 
HOW FAR ARE RECENT STOCK MARKET PRICES A 
CONFIRMATION OF YOUR THESIS; AND HOW FAR 
ARE THEY THE RESULT OF THE LAST ELECTION?” 


DR. ROBERT D. CALKINS: I don’t know that I can sort 
those influences out, but my impression is that the advance 
does reflect a recognition of the long-run potentials of this 
country. For many securities, prices in relation to earnings 
still look reasonable. The political affairs of the last few weeks 
have not had any great amount to do with it, I believe, 
although they may have had some temporary influence. For 
the long pull, the governing factory is what American in- 
dustry does and not what we talk about down in Washington. 


ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “WE'VE HAD 
THE CHARGE MADE THAT WAR AND DEFENSE 
CONTRACTS HAVE A GREAT DEAL TO DO WITH 
OUR CURRENT PROSPERITY. HOW ESSENTIAL IS 
WAR OR AN ENLARGED DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
PROGRAM, TO THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN 
BUSINESS ?” 


DR. ROBERT D. CALKINS: There is no doubt that the 
large expenditures of the Federal Government for defense in 
the last four or five years have had a significant influence on 
the expansion of business. It follows that if these expendi- 
tures were suddenly curtailed, it would, of course, be felt. 
On the other hand, I am not one of those who believes that 
we have to have war in order to be prosperous. If we move 
gradually, we can switch from the large defense contract basis 
of today to something that is much more modest and still 
have prosperity and growth. I should~say, however, that I 
consider it an illusion to suppose that we are going to reduce 
the defense budget a great deal in the next few years. We can 
whittle away at it here and there, but if we are going to re- 
main armed, protected, and strong, we must maintain a very 
large defense expenditure fairly indefinitely. 


One of the greatest concerns now is that we may be taken 
into camp with the appealing notion of co-existence. Every- 
one asks, ““What does it mean?” If co-existence were in good 
faith, it would be something we might accept. But pre- 
tended co-existence to lull us into disarmament is something 
we may live to regret. I believe we will continue to have 
large armaments whether we like it or not. The interesting 
and most ee thing is that we can maintain this 
volume of defense effort and still produce a rising standard 
of living with our left hand. Yes, our defense effort affects 
our growth, but neither war nor defense contracts are neces- 
sary for the growth of American business. 


ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “HOW WILL 
THE GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE, TOGETHER 
WITH UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION, AFFECT 
THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN BUSINESS?” 


DR. ROBERT D. CALKINS: How long would you like to 
stay here this afternoon? That is a large question for which 
I have no off-hand answer. There is no doubt that the build- 
ing of rigid contractual arrangements into business lessens 
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flexibility and in periods of adversity may create difficulties. 
I am not in favor of the guaranteed annual wage. I cannot 
predict whether or not we are going to adopt it on any sizeable 
scale. But if we adopt it, we will have to live with it. I 
have enough confidence in the ingenuity of American busi- 
ness to believe that the annual wage will not seriously impede 
business growth. 

ALLEN B. CROW: This is the last question I have. (Read- 
ing Question) ».OW FAR WILL THE GROWTH OF 
AMERICAN BUSINESS BE AFFECTED BY THE TARIFF 
POLICIES OF OUR GOVERNMENT?” 
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DR. ROBERT D. CALKINS: Well, many industries, of 
course, will be affected by whatever tariff policy we follow, 
whether we maintain existing tariff policy or change it. Cer- 
tain industries can be hard-hit by tariff reductions; others can 
be benefited by such changes. I am not of the opinion that 
the tariff is as important to over-all American business ex- 
pansion as we sometimes think. Tariff policy may shape the 
growth of given industries, but at our stage of development, 
such policies, within broad limits, are not a major factor 
governing business expansion. This economy is too big and 
too productive to be wrecked or saved by whatever we may 
do with tariffs. 


What is the Primary Purpose of 
Our Tax System? 


TO RAISE MONEY OR TO REDISTRIBUTE INCOME? 


By ROSWELL MAGILL, J.D., LL.D., New York City; President; Tax Foundation, Member of the Law Firm Cravath, 
Swaine & Moore; Former Under Secretary of the United States Treasury 


Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, November 22, 1954 


AXES have become the major factor in almost 
| any design for living, whether family or business. 
whether you wish to create a trust or educate your minor 
daughter, or to provide for your widow after your death; 
whether you wish to set up a stock purchase plan to attract new 
executives, or a pension plan to encourage older executives 
to retire; whether your corporation is being newly organized 
or is dissolving; whether it is merging or splitting in two; 
Federal taxes are likely to be the first item to check, and they 
may be the most costly item on the agenda. 

The Revenue Act of 1954 did not change the pattern 
materially, although it did make life for taxpayers a little 
easier. The general structure of the Federal tax system was 
not altered at all. The rates were not lowered nor were the 
exemptions raised. But the deductions were enlarged and 
eased a little, and the general climate of the act was improved. 
Business was encouraged a little to buy new machinery. Indi- 
viduals were encouraged a little to buy corporate stock. Cor- 
porations can merge or split up with a little more assurance 
of the end result. The whole Internal Revenue Code was 
rewritten, a tremendous job that any expert would say was 
impossible. It was accomplished and could only have been 
accomplished by the complete cooperation of members of 
the two Congressional tax-writing committees, the Treasury 
officials, and the staffs of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation and of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Such an enormous piece of work having been done, citizens, 
officials and staffs can be pardoned for hoping that they need 
consider no more fiscal problems for a long while. For all 
their pervasiveness, fiscal problems can arouse little more 
warmth of interest than that other inevitable event, death, 
with which taxes are linked in popular speech. Yet we know 
that, even had there been no Congressional election, there 
would have had io be a Technical Changes Act of 1955, to 
correct some of the errors and to pick up some of the threads 
left loose by the 1954 revision of the Code. Next, we know 
that in the campaign there was strong advocacy of increasing 
exemptions and of eliminating more excise taxes. Then, the 
issue of whether expenditures can and should be reduced or 


whether they should be increased is still with us. So long as 
the Federal budget is a $60 billion affair, we can be sure that 
revenue and expenditure problems will rank with national 
defense and foreign affairs in current political discussions. 
Any of us who aspire to be thoughtful citizens must consider 
and examine the fiscal issues one by one. 

The most useful service I can perform for you is to attempt 
to organize some of these major issues into manageable form, 
not to scatter my fire over the host of questions of detail. In 
that way I shall certainly not discuss, nor even touch upon, 
many vital problems, but I shall try to highlight the funda- 
mentals of a few of them. 

What are the main purposes of our Federal revenue system ? 
One major purpose, of course, is to raise money, a great deal 
of money, currently about $60 billions. Many of us, including 
myself, believe that if our revenue system does that one job 
fairly and well, it has accomplished its principal end. Indeed, 
some of us believe that it is good governmental philosophy 
not to use the tax system to accomplish ends unrelated to 
raising revenue. 

Another possible purpose which can be accomplished by 
a tax system is to redistribute income and wealth somewhat 
differently than it is distributed in the market place. Taxes 
levied at uniform rates, such as property taxes and sales taxes, 
leave us all poorer, but the relative proportions of our prop- 
erty holdings or wealth remain substantailly the same. On 
the other hand, a tax levied at rates that increase progressively 
as income increases operates to redistribute income. Our 
present Federal income tax takes twenty per cent, or one- 
fifth, of taxable income at the bottom of the scale; and 
ninety-one per cent, or over nine-tenths, of the taxable income 
at the top of the scale. Thus, you may pay the United States 
Treasury two-thirds of your income in taxes, and have one- 
third left to spend; your neighbor may pay the Treasury 
one-third, and have two-thirds left to spend. The effect of the 
income tax, then, has been to change materially the relative 
amounts of income you two have left for your respective 
individual needs. 

A more graphic statement of the same point is that a steeply 
progressive income tax is a great leveller. Whatever may be 
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the judgment of business, or the market place, of the relative 
contributions of the different earning members of society, a 
steeply progressive income tax tends to level them off. Con- 
siderable differences still exist, of course, even under our 
current highly progressive surtax scale, but the differences are 
much less than they would be if we had no income tax, or 
if it were levied at level rates. 

The point is that one effect of progressive surtaxes is to 
substitute a Congressional judgment of men’s worth for busi- 
ness judgments. That Congressional judgment can, of course, 
be changed from year to year; and has, in fact, often been 
changed, for there is no scientific way to construct progressive 
surtax rates. One's possible take-home pay in the twenties or 
thirties was a much larger percentage of what one earned than 
it is today. 

During every political campaign, some candidate makes 
the point that the poor are being taxed too much, and the 
wealthy are not being taxed enough; that the tax system 
should be altered to shift more of the tax purden to persons 
with large incomes. Here, then, is a second possible purpose 
of a tax system: to redistribute incomes differently from the 
distribution of the market place. Progressive surtax rates 
accomplish that result. A scale of rates could be so drawn 
that all earners would take home, after taxes, substantially 
the same amounts. We do not go nearly so far today, but 
we have moved in that direction in the past two decades. 
Should we go further, or should we draw back? 

Here are two possible purposes of a tax system, to raise 
money and to redistribute wealth. There are many other pos- 
sible purposes, but I shall mention only one, usually stated 
in a negative form. Taxes should not be so imposed as to 
hinder or block normal business transactions. There was a 
period of advocacy of “incentive’’ taxation; taxation devised 
to cause taxpayers to act in particular ways: to hire more men, 
to build more buildings, to buy new machinery. The proposi- 
tion is usually less boldly stated today, but we all recognize 
that the welfare of the country, as well as the productivity of 
the tax system, depends upon good business. Tax provisions 
that discourage normal business transactions, that prevent such 
transactions from taking normal forms, or that hinder the 
growth and development of business, whether new or old, 
are short-sighted and undesirable. 

Now the announced aim of the new Internal Revenue 
Code was this third purpose: to unshackle business and indi- 
viduals so that they could move forward more freely. The 
Code made a myriad of small changes in the revenue law, 
with the general aim of easing some of the strains of the 
revenue harness with which we draw the very heavy govern- 
mental load. Two of the main changes weré the limited tax 
credit on account of dividend distributions; and the liberali- 
zation of the depreciation deduction. The dividend credit 
does not eliminate entirely the double tax on corporate divi- 
dends, as England does; it is a much more restricted credit 
than Canada allows. But it does make the purchase of cor- 
porate stock a little more attractive; and that ought to make 
equity financing of new corporations a little easier. 

Similarly, the depreciation provisions were eased a little, so 
that, first, more of the cost of a new machine can be deducted 
in the earlier part of its life, when depreciation is really 
heaviest; and second, the taxpayer has more latitude as to the 
depreciation method he will use. Both the depreciation and 
the dividend credit amendments are designed to enable busi- 
ness to progress; to enable new machinery to be purchased 
and new corporations to be financed. If such hopes are 
realized, there will be more tax revenue, not less, as well 
as more employment and more production. 

The new Code made no changes in our tax system so far 
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as the production of revenue or the redistribution of income 
is concerned. In the months ahead, the relative importance 
of those tw purposes will be a significant issue, whether or 
not it is much discussed in the terms used here. The Budget 
Director has recently announced that the 1955 budget ex- 
penditures will exceed 1955 revenues by about $4.7 billions. 
We knew before that there would be a budget deficit, but the 
previous figures showed less of a deficit than we shall actually 
confront. What are we going to do about it? 

Political campaigns produce many promises of new ex- 
penditures and many promises of tax reduction, but very few 
references to expenditure cuts and never a whisper of tax 
increases. Hence, it is not simple, especially at this date, to 
determine what is likely to happen to the budget for fiscal 
1956. It is easier to determine what the basic philosophy 
should be; and what Congress can do if it has the will. 

Notwithstanding $7.4 billions of tax reduction this year, 
the Federal Government will collect about $18 billions more 
in this fiscal year than it did in 1948. Taxes are very high. 
Taxes absorb a large percentage of the national — 
more than some economists believe citizens will endure for 
any length of time. We know from recent experience that, 
unless expenditures can be cut, the alternative to taxes that 
will pay for them is debt and more debt followed by infla- 
tion and the diminishing dollar. The one safe way, then, to 
steer our fiscal boat between the Scylla of inflation and the 
Charybdis of high taxes is to trim expenditures. Can that 
be done? 

The Committee on Federal Tax Policy last spring published 
an exhaustive analysis to show that $8 billions could be cut 
from the Federal budget by abandoning some activities that 
need not be performed at all; and by transferring to the States 
and private enterprise some of the activities that the States 
and private enterprise can perform better than the National 
Government. This is not a give-away program, but a program 
of efficiency and economy in government. A start has been 
made on the transformation, and more can and should be 
accomplished after the existing Commission on Inter-govern- 
mental Relations makes its report: Of course, if the States 
and localities are given more functions to perform, they must 
be given adequate tax sources to enable them to carry out such 
tasks. The States can be aided to that end, and the citizens 
aided, too, by a swap of tax sources between the States and 
the Federal Government. The citizen has been increasingly 
plagued by the duplication by the Federal Government of 
State tax levies, and vice versa. Some taxes can be better 
collected by the States, some by the Federal Government. 
Duplication and overlapping is wasteful and vexing. Why 
don’t we effect a reasonable division of tax sources, such as 
the estate tax, the gasoline tax, and the admissions tax to the 
States; the income tax to the Federal Government? An even 
division can be worked out to everyone’s advantage; a division 
which will, at the same time, give the States better sources 
of revenue for their needs. 

Even if Federal expenditures can be brought down to $60 
billions, or better still to $55 billions, we still have the prob- 
lems posed at the beginning of this address. 

If an important purpose of the Federal tax system is to 
redistribute income, then the structure of our current system 
should be maintained. If the exemptions were raised, as has 
been advocated, the number of citizens subject to the income 
tax would be reduced; and in that sense the effect of the tax 
in redistributing income would be somewhat accentuated, 
since its impact would strike fewer people. Further, the con- 
flict between the two main ees of taxation would be 
more evident, since a principal effect of increasing exemptions 
would be a large loss of revenue, which, in the present state 
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of the budget, would have to be made up in some other way. 
It could hardly be made up simply by an increase in surtaxes, 
since only a small fraction of income tax revenue is collected 
from the upper brackets. The bulk of all income tax revenue 
is collected. from the first taxable income bracket. Raising 
the upper bracket rates has not been suggested recently, doubt- 
less because those rates are already so high. In other words, 
the purpose of redistribution income is pretty completely 
served by the income tax as it now stands. An increase in 
exemptions would further accentuate that purpose, at the same 
time that it would flout the other chief purpose of a tax 
system, the raising of revenue. 

On the other hand, if the primary purpose of the tax 
system is to raise revenue fairly and wisely, our Federal taxes 
need fundamental revision of another sort. At the present 
time, income taxes supply about 81 per cent of total Federal 
tax revenue. Excises account for some 16 per cent. The 
remaining 3 per cent comes from employment, estate and gift 
taxes, and customs. Now the income tax is a very good tax; 
and during war periods and periods of national prosperity, 
it produces very well. Income tax yeild is bound to fluctuate, 
however, with the ups and downs of national income. Esti- 
mated budget receipts for fiscal 1955 were reported the other 
day to be $3.3 billions less than had been estimated in Jan- 
uary, largely because of the mild recession through which 
we have passed; and the anticipated budget deficit increases 
accordingly. The Federal Government would be better off 
if less complete reliance were placed upon this one tax. 

Would it not be better to rely more than we do upon a 
general manufacturers’ tax? Canada has had many years of 
successful experience with such a tax, and now collects 26 
per cent of total revenues from excises. Great Britain collects 
42 per cent of its revenue by similar taxes. In contrast, we 
collect only 16 per cent. Such a uniform tax of general appli- 
cation is certainly simpler to collect than the income tax, 
with all its myriad variations. No one would advocate that 
the Federal Government should cease the imposition of an 
income tax. But it would be wise to supplement it with 
another form of tax of general application, so that the income 
tax is not our sole dependence in times of stress. We learned 
during the early thirties that receipts from excises held up 
well even in depression. Income tax receipts rapidly fade 
away as individual and corporate incomes turn into losses. 

Finally, income tax rate. adjustments are required, as soon 
as budget expenditures can be reduced enough to make rate 
reductions possible. There is something indefensible and 
offensive about rates that require a taxpayer, corporation or 
individual to hand over to the government more than half 
of his earnings. The corporate rate of 52 per cent has been 
retained until April 1, 1955, when it is due to go down 
to 41 per cent. It would be a real accomplishment for Con- 
gress so to revise the expenditure budge downwards that 
the reduction in rate could actually be put into effect, and 
the budget nevertheless kept in balance. It would be an even 
more notable achievement if the individual surtax rates could 
be readjusted to a ceiling rate of 50 per cent. 

Another desirable move would be to extend to conversions 
of investment assets from one security to another the treat- 
ment now granted in the law to the sale of one residence 
and the purchase of another. Just as the sale of a residence 
may be necessistated by a business move from one city to 
another, so the sale of one kind of investment and the pur- 
chase of another of like value may be necessitated by other 
changes in business conditions or outlook. It is inequitable 
in such a case to tax away a good part of the capital, so that 
the price of a mere shift in investments is a loss of 25 per 
cent of savings, often accumulated with great difficulty. 
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Hence, if a capital asset held for, say, five years or more is 
sold, and the proceeds are reinvested within a reasonable time 
in another such asset, no gain or loss should be realized. 

In the course of wholesale revision of the revenue laws, 
Congress eased the burden of the income tax by many special 
deduction provisions. Congress did not change the —— 
tion of the Federal tax system, nor reduce rates. It had no 
time for the first job; and until expenditures are reduced, no 
revenue can be spared for the latter. But expenditures can 
still be reduced, and if they are, we can attain other long- 
sought goals. We can give the tax system greater stability, 
by substituting a general manufacturers’ excise for the special 
selective sales taxes now imposed. Congress can return to 
individuals and business the great privilege of freedom to 
save or to spend at least half of what they earn. Finally, 
we can make capital transactions more possible than they are 
now, certainly to the advantage of the economy and probably 
with no loss of revenue. 

These reforms, plus the new Code, would give us a Federal 
tax system that would not require tinkering and patching 
every year or so. Whether we can accomplish these aims 
soon depends largely on the attitude of the new Congress 
toward spending. And the attitude of the new Congress will 
depend on what they hear from their constituents at home. 
The election earlier this month can hardly be construed as 
giving Congress a ‘spending mandate.” Indeed, I think the 
people demonstrated considerable faith in the fiscal policies 
of the present Administration. 

We must endeavor to build on this faith next year by 
urging Congress to continue to reduce the size and cost of 
government. A $55 billion budget for fiscal 1956, beginning 
next July 1, is not impossible. If we can reduce Federal 
spending to that level we have a good chance for further tax 
reforms in 1955 or 1956. Business would then have more 
incentive to move forward and individuals more freedom to 
enjoy what they produce. Both ends are essentials in a free 
enterprise economy. 

ALLEN B. CROW: Mr. Magill, I have a question here 
from a young man who has a large family and who came 
from a large family. 

(Reading Question) “IF WE ASSUME FOR A MINUTE 
AN INCREASE IN EXEMPTIONS WILL BE ADOPTED, 
WOULD IT BE FEASIBLE TO INCREASE THE EXEMP.- 
TION FOR THE DEPENDENTS ONLY: NOT FOR THE 
TAXPAYER HIMSELF: THEREBY GIVING AN AD- 
VANTAGE TO THOSE WHO ASSUME GREATER OBLI- 
GATIONS.” 

He cites the example of a married couple with 3 children, 
and a dependent mother, earning $12,000. The gross income 
would be $12,000 and the couple’s exemption would be 
$1,200, leaving them $10,800. On the other hand, if the 
exemption were increased for the dependents to $700, having 
four of them, they would get $2,800 instead of $1,200. It 
would certainly encourage large families. 

ROSWELL MAGILL: Well, if I understand the question, 
the answer is yes. It is yes because we used to have that kind 
of provision. It used to be true—well, I can remember, in 
my earliest days I think the exemption for a married couple 
was $3,500. Later it became $2,500. The exemption for a 
dependent used to be $400. So that there was no direct 
correspondence between the exemption for a married couple, 
or for a single individual, which was generally $1,500 or 
$2,000; there was no correspondence between those figures 
and the exemption for dependents. And we could return to 
that. The reason that we went for the system we have now 
was on account of a supposed greater simplicity in figuring 
the total amount of the exemption. As you know, now you 
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start out with a figure of $600 and you multiply that by the 
number of dependents and by your marital situation, etcetera. 
But we could easily enough go back to the other thing. I 
would like to use that question as a sort of a text for one 
thing I have been trying to drum upon you in this speech. 
You can accomplish all sorts of things by a tax system if you 
want to, in addition to raising revenue. I suppose if you 
wanted to jack the exemptions for dependents up to beat the 
band, that you would encourage people to beat the band to 
have large families. And if that is what you want to do—and 
don’t quote me es doubting it—why, all right, raising the 
exemptions is one means of doing it. 

What I have been submitting to you is in a sense the con- 
trary gospel; that it is a terrible job to formulate a tax 
system any way, and all you need to do is to look at the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 in order to prove my point; 
it is a terribly complicated thing to raise this vast amount 
of money which the Federal Government requires; it is 
awfully difficult to do. Well now, if you give the tax system 
the burden not merely of raising a tremendous amount of 
money, but also of serving various social purposes such as 
encouraging large families or whatever it is you wish, I think 
your tax system is very likely to break down under the load. It 
is likely to do one thing badly at the same time that it does 
more or less of the other thing. 

ALLEN B. CROW: Here is a question from a C.P.A. 

(Reading Question) “WOULD YOU PLEASE CLARIFY 
THE EXEMPTION FOR RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE 
GIFTS, ESPECIALLY SINCE THEY ARE LIKELY TO BE 
INCREASED ?”’ 

ROSWELL MAGILL: Well, I don’t know quite what that 
means. The exemption for religious and charitable gifts is 
still there. The over-all limitation which used to be 15 per 
cent of adjusted gross income, has been changed to 20 per 
cent of adjusted gross income. I think as far as most of you 
are concerned that doesn’t really make much difference be- 
cause most of you don’t give 15 or 20 per cent of your income 
to religious or education organizations. 

It may be that what my friend is asking me is about a 
provision that on the whole I would rather not try to com- 
ment on at this place becaue a precise look: at the law is 
requisite. This limitation on the deduction for charitable 
contributions has been increased by an additional 10 per cent 
for churches and schools. The latter increase does not apply 
to other forms of charity. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “WHAT ARE 
THE GOVERNMENT BUSINESSES THAT ARE COST- 
ING THE TAXPAYERS FROM EIGHT TO TEN BIL- 
LION DOLLARS A YEAR?” 

ROSWELL MAGILL: That is a good one. The list runs 
into, oh 50 or 100 items, I think. 

The federal government lends money; builds houses, 
stores agricultural commodities; insures lives, crops and car- 
goes; installs power lines and markets electricity; runs rail- 
roads; owns and manages hotels; prints and publishes mag- 
azines and other periodicals; rents buildings; operates stores 
and commissaries, communications services, terminal facilities, 
warehouses, bakeries, banks, fish hatcheries, laundries and dry 
cleaning plants; roasts coffee; manufacturers fertilizer, cloth- 
ing, helium, ice cream, tin, nickel, rope, rum and paint; and 
sells furs. I believe that President Eisenhower has caused 
some to be discontinued. 

Hutch says if you will just join the Tax Foundation we will 
be glad to give you a list of 50. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “HOW WOULD 
YOU APPRAISE THE CHANCES FOR A REPEAL OF 
THE DIVIDEND EXEMPTION AND DEDUCTION 
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PROVISION OF THE 1954 ACT—FAIR, GOOD, OR 
EXCELLENT ?” 

ROSWELL MAGILL: That is a good question. That re- 
quires me to get out my crystal ball and polish it with my 
sleeve and have a look at it. I don’t think he has given me 
really the chance I would accept. He has “fair, good or ex- 
cellent.” I would rate the chances as less than that. I would 
think they were poor, that the dividend credit will be repealed. 
That is crystal ball gazing. It turns on a lot of political 
judgments in which you very likely are a lot righter than I 
am. The dividend credit is actually not much of a credit, as 
you probably know. It doesn’t amount to much. It is a step 
in the right direction. We ought to go further that way. We 
don’t go nearly as far as Canada does or as Great Britain 
does. I cite them not because they are perfect examples but 
because at least they speak the same language. 

As I read the political signposts, and that’s what you have 
to do, it looks like there would be a solid Republican majority 
in the Ways and Means Committee which would be against 
making any change in the dividend credit, and that a consider- 
able number of Democrats would be against it, too. So, it 
doesn’t look to me as if it will be reported out favorably. 
I’m just talking about the House. What would happen in 
the Senate I think would be likely to be in the same direction. 
I don’t look for any change in the dividend credit at the 
next Congress. 

B. E. HUTCHINSON: Thank you, Mr. Magill. We have 
had many speakers here speaking on many subjects, but sel- 
dom do we have one that knocks one of our guests out of 
chair, particularly on a subject like taxation. 

We all enjoyed hearing you talk, and if you gentlemen 
want any more detailed answers to any of these questions, Mr. 
Magill’s address is in New York and you can get details 
from him. If you want general answers join the Tax Founda- 
tion and they will send you books and pamphlets that tell 
you more about taxes than he has today. Thank you all for 
being here. The meeting is adjourned. 
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